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Techniques of Giving and Taking 
Advice 


USAFI’s Advisory Committee 
By W. W. CHARTERS 


mental affairs has been used for generations in the 
United States, but in no period has it become so familiar 
as during the prosecution of World War II. Among thought- 
ful observers, however, there is greater familiarity with the 
idea than confidence in its value. This is due to the fact that 
few records of the practical contributions of such committees 
have been presented to the public. In some cases readers are 
not interested in their highly technical contributions; in other 
cases no definite results have been achieved; and in still other 
cases they have been merely gestures on the part of govern- 
mental agencies who were not really interested in securing 
advice. But in many cases, where excellent and essential contri- 
butions have been made, the participants have not reported in 
tersely organized fashion the story of what they were able 
to accomplish. This memorandum is prepared to present 
observations concerning the operations of one such commit- 
tee—the Advisory Committee of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. 
The United States Armed Forces Institute is known among 
the informed to have made a compact and substantial con- 
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tribution to the in-service education of men and women in 
the fighting forces. For efficient operation the Army and the 
Navy coordinated some of their activities through the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation. As 
one phase of this coordination, the United States Armed 
Forces Institute (originally established by the Army as the 
Army Institute) was designed in function, and to some extent 
in structure, to serve the personnel of all the armed forces. 
USAFI’s responsibility was to provide courses which would 
supplement the regular training of the men in each service. 
It continued to be operated by the Army. All its courses, 
however, were made available to Navy personnel and, through 
the Navy, the personnel of the Marine Corps and the Coast 
Guard. 

The statistical record of USAFI when released will be 
impressive in the number of university and commercial corre- 
spondence courses made available, the number of texts pre- 
pared by its own staff both for individual study and group 
instruction, the variety of tests prepared to evaluate war 
experience in terms of high school and college credit, and 
number of students who enrolled in its courses and utilized 
its testing services. In vigor and efficiency it was a clean-cut 
unit of service whose record was not surpassed in Wash- 
ington. 

In accomplishing its substantial results, USAFI used a group 
of men who constituted the Advisory Committee for the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. The committee was 
composed wholly of civilians. Its members were selected 
primarily for their experience in various kinds of civilian edu- 
cational programs, rather than as representatives of estab- 
lished educational agencies or organizations, although its 
members did, in fact, include representatives of the American 
Council on Education (the parent of this Advisory Commit- 
tee project), high school associations, university extension 
departments, accrediting associations, and general education. 

The various branches of the cooperating military services 
which were concerned with the USAFI activities were repre- 
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sented at each meeting of the committee, and, as well, the 
staff of USAFI was represented by several members. Thus, 
while the committee itself contained only civilian members, 
the group present at each of its meetings included persons in 
touch with the problems both of civilian educational institu- 
tions and of all units of the armed forces which were related 
to the activities of USAFI. 

The committee members, including the chairman, were 
appointed by the Joint Army and Navy Committee on Wel- 
fare and Recreation representing the Secretaries of War and 
of the Navy. The committee, being merely an advisory body, 
had no line authority. Its functions were to consider and rec- 
ommend policies on those matters which were referred to it 
by the armed forces, to propose policies and procedures to 
USAFI, to help develop educational procedures, and to 
modify the operations of USAFI to fit them into the estab- 
lished procedures and habits of the schools and colleges with 
maximum efficiency. It brought to the armed forces the think- 
ing of schoolmen, interpreted the military methods of edu- 
cation to the schools, and helped to devise procedures by 
which USAFI could get the understanding cooperation of 
the schools in giving returning veterans full educational credit 
for their war experiences and courses of training. 

Of this Advisory Committee the writer was a member. 
As an active participant he gave what assistance he could, 
but his chief satisfaction came from being a spectator who 
watched the committee at work, analyzed its methods of 
operation, and sought to identify the characteristics of advis- 
ing as a concept and technique of management. A few obser- 
vations based upon his experience with this Advisory Commit- 
tee may be of interest to educational engineers who are 
concerned with getting things done.' 

The first condition that must be met if a well-selected advis- 


* Since this article is an analysis of techniques, it is not a historical descrip- 
tion of USAFI. Readers interested in that story are referred to William E. 
Spaulding, “How USAFI Teaches without Teachers,” The Educational Record, 
XXVI (1945), 82-89. 
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ory committee is to function efficiently is that the principal 
who establishes the committee really wants advice. Contrary 
to this obvious assumption, principals sometimes assemble 
such committees for other reasons. Governmental agencies 
may feel that, in the event of criticism, the advisory commit- 
tee is a protection since they can say that well-known repre- 
sentatives of the public had been consulted before the criticized 
operations had been decided upon. Others may feel that it 
is a useful exercise for the members of the staff to explain 
what they are doing to a group of laymen, in which case the 
committee is provided with reports and taken on trips to get 
a picture of the operations in action. Still others who wish 
to sell themselves to the public look upon the committees as 
messengers of good will who will explain matters to their 
public. All of these purposes may be pursued by the prin- 
cipals without any desire or expectation that the committee 
shall give advice. 

If, however, the principal is convinced that a group of 
informed persons will be of assistance to him, and that his 
staff cannot provide all the technical and practical ideas that 
might be assembled, the stage is set for a good start. 

But to maintain the interest of the committee and draw 
from its members the richness of their experience over a long 
period of time, the principal must do more than feel that he 
wants advice: he must do two things. On the one hand, he will 
present his knotty problems of policy and major procedures to 
the committee in such fashion that the individual members will 
understand them sufficiently well to get their teeth into them. 
Once the members see what the principal is troubled about 
and recognize the points at which he needs aid, they gladly 
and even joyfully open up their experience to him. 

On the other hand, the principal must show the committee 
that he uses the advice which has been given to him. When 
a policy or an operation has been subjected to free discussion 
by the civilians and the staff to the point where consensus 
unites upon an action, the principal must show promptly that 
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he has done what is necessary to put the planned activity into 
practice. If no action follows, the active interest of the 
members dies. If action which results in improvement fol- 
lows promptly or even if obstacles to such action are brought 
to their attention for further thought, the members feel that 
something in which they believe is being accomplished and 
their store of experience is kept open for use in the enterprise. 

USAFI provided these essential conditions for its Advisory 
Committee. In every meeting it was obvious that the staff 
wanted advice because it asked so many questions. No group 
could have thought up the number and variety of questions 
if the listing of problems had been a perfunctory procedure in 
preparation for the meeting to make the committee feel happy. 
The questions sprang from the genuine concern of the staff. 
Problems of policy and general techniques predominated in 
the discussions to the extent that the members felt that they 
understood the trends and major lines of operation. Action 
which followed committee planning was reported promptly 
at succeeding meetings, and evidence multiplied over the 
months that what had been proposed was being reasonably 
well accomplished. 

Into this healthy advisory situation problems were intro- 
duced over the four years during which the Advisory Com- 
mittee was in action. Around the table some thirty persons 
met. The major officers of USAFI carried the burden of the 
agenda. Educational officers of the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard who were responsible 
for implementing the USAFI program were always present. 
Civilians representing the schools were in steady attendance. 
Fortunately for the easy meeting of minds, most of the rep- 
resentatives of USAFI and the armed forces had been educa- 
tors in civilian life. While they had to carry on under the 
policies and directives of the military, they knew what the 
civilians were trying to say when they presented ideas, and 
they could explain their own difficulties in the language of 
schoolmen. The deliberations were free, sincere, and vigorous. 
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Under expert chairmanship, the discussions were kept perti- 
nent. They were quite superior to the typical faculty meeting 
because no one had any departmental axes to grind. It was 
interesting to observe that decisions were usually arrived at 
by consensus rather than by formal vote because the discus- 
sions continued until everyone was sufficiently satisfied with 
a decision at least to go along and see how it worked out. 

During the four years, the committee was asked to help 
in a wide variety of matters among which five can be listed as 
major problems. These were: the organization of corre- 
spondence instruction; the refinement of USAFI techniques; 
the support of the USAFI program before the military 
authorities; the proper balance between general education and 
military training; and the education of the schools and col- 
leges to understand the instructional program of the armed 
forces when giving scholastic credit to returning veterans for 
their military experience. 

Chronologically, the first problem brought to the Advisory 
Committee was the provision of correspondence courses for 
military personnel, and the first step in solving the problem 
was to assemble the college and high school courses already 
available. To aid USAFI, the committee’s membership 
included three representatives of university extension divi- 
sions who were familiar with this area. A subcommittee 
advised with the USAFI staff about detailed procedures which 
should be used to list the courses, to secure the cooperation of 
the institutions, to provide for payment for servicing the 
courses, and to publicize the courses among the men in the 
field. This assignment involved an enormous amount of detail 
which, after review by the committee, was carried through by 
USAFI and the military units. A similar project to incorpo- 
rate the courses offered by commercial correspondence schools 
was carried through. A catalogue of all such courses was 
prepared by USAFI for the educational officers of the forces 
and was publicized by them. 

Very soon it was observed that the courses offered by estab- 
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lished correspondence and extension agencies were inadequate 
in two respects. On the one hand, many courses useful to men 
in the field had not been developed by the institutions which 
had been geared to peacetime needs. On the other hand, the 
courses were not adapted to all types of academic status in 
the Army. A need was found for a course in arithmetic, for 
instance, for adult truck drivers, but no such course had been 
prepared by the correspondence agencies. The demand in the 
armed forces was enormously broader than the supply. 

Consequently, the problem was laid before the Advisory 
Committee. Members of the committee were assigned to 
help USAFI to discover for what courses there was demand 
and to experiment with their preparation. Because of the 
limitations on mail service to Army and Navy personnel serv- 
ing in remote areas, the committee gave strong support in 
particular to the development of so-called “self-teaching 
courses’ (which eventually were put to wide and varied use) 
as supplements to the conventional correspondence courses. 
After extensive exploration an editorial unit was set up in 
connection with USAFI to see that such courses were pre- 
pared, under the policy that USAFI would prepare no courses 
which were already available. The progress of this extensive 
operation was reported to the committee at each of its meet- 
ings, and policies and procedures were established and 
reviewed. 

As the operations in remote fields with slow mail service 
grew, a need for courses to be taught in instructional groups 
became apparent. Modifications of the courses prepared for 
individual study were presented and reviewed by the com- 
mittee. A considerable number of these units were prepared 
by the USAFI editorial staff and used by the armed forces. 
Under procedures approved by the committee, other mate- 
rials were selected and reprinted for military use from the 
best available civilian educational materials. 

Giving credit for courses was radically different from the 
customary procedures of correspondence or extension agencies. 
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The students were scattered over the seven seas; they studied 
in barracks and in foxholes and they had no regularized 
learning environment. To meet this situation, objective tests 
for many courses were prepared and were sent to the appro- 
priate line officers to give to students under conditions as 
rigorous as required. In this area, the Advisory Committee 
enlisted into its membership experts in objective testing. 
These working as a subcommittee helped the USAFI staff to 
carry the project through its experimental stage until USAFI 
was ready to set up a testing unit to prepare tests in volume. 
Progress was reported at each meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

In this major project of USAFI which provided corre- 
spondence courses for the men in service, the Advisory Com- 
mittee contributed the rich practical experience of experts in 
setting up operations, in reviewing them, and in giving a feel- 
ing of confidence to the USAFI staff that it was on the right 
track. The backing of the committee strengthened its morale. 

A second area of service was opened to the committee by 
the USAFI staff’s practice of bringing its programs to the 
committee before they were put into practice. Conditions for 
planning were ideal in this respect. The staff presented a plan 
of operation. At the conference table were experienced 
civilian members who knew less about instruction by the armed 
forces but much about instruction in civilian schools. These 
advisers could offer instructional suggestions, raise problems, 
present ideas that might possibly work in the armed forces, 
and forecast the probable success of a project. When these 
three groups undertook to discover the bugs in a proposal, the 
observer could be certain that the item would be surgically 
clean; and when they marshalled their ideas to perfect the 
plan, the outcome would be reasonably well assured. 

The staff's policy of presenting its plans in their early 
stages to the Advisory Committee was its most important 
technical decision. After such reviews had been held, plans 
would be as good as they could be made at the moment and 
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better than they would have been without the review. And, 
in addition, the staff, as well as the representatives of the 
armed forces, would move forward with higher morale and 
greater confidence because of the knowledge that the plans 
had the thoughtful backing of the whole body. The supple- 
mentary policy of USAFI of reviewing at each meeting the 
story of what had happened to plans which had been put into 
operation produced important results. The staff was bene- 
fited by summarizing what had been accomplished and what 
had not been done because of difficulties encountered in opera- 
tion. The civilians felt elation at success and humility at fail- 
ures in operation for which the plans had not been adequate. 
They were also able on occasion to feel a mild resentment and 
superiority about the rigidity of military practices. The review 
of troubles with a plan became a challenge to the group to 
devise new methods of meeting the situation and everybody 
was happy in carrying the venture forward. 

A third point at which USAFI used the committee with 
substantial, though not complete, success was in its work with 
what General Eisenhower refers to as “the brass.” In 1942, 
when the armed forces established the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation and included educa- 
tion through USAFI as one of its functions, it was obvious 
that the Secretaries of War and Navy and their top advisers 
were committed to education as an idea important enough to 
justify the appointment of a joint committee and the provi- 
sion of funds to care for its activities. 

However, at that time the kind of education assigned to 
USAFI had the status of a stepchild just recently adopted into 
the family of the armed forces. Whatever the attitude of the 
“high brass’ might be, the line officers of high and low degree 
in whose charge USAFI enterprises rested were preoccupied 
with winning the war and carrying on those well-established 
practices which were directly related to that end. The armed 
forces were not schools and colleges; they were military agen- 
cies which were interested in education only as it related to 
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developing skills and abilities which would be useful to men 
in the field. Their brand of education was specifically and 
narrowly vocational, and they already had educational pro- 
grams to meet these specific objectives. In many respects some 
of these training programs were excellent. Some were of 
sufficient originality that the American Council on Education 
has sponsored a study to carry the contributions of the armed 
forces to the civilian schools. In other cases, their programs 
left much to be desired. 

Consequently, USAFI was faced with the problem of edu- 
cating the officers of the line to carry on the activities of 
USAFI which had been assigned to it by the military authori- 
ties. The basic factor in solving this problem was the develop- 
ment of a favorable attitude toward the program by the line. 
If officers were convinced of the value of the work, they would 
find the times and places to attend to it. The growth of favor 
toward USAFI was encouraging. Quite rapidly over the 
months, the officers accepted the program, followed the regu- 
lations sent down from above, and issued their own directives 
to implement the work. The results were not perfect, but they 
were very encouraging to the staff of USAFI and the educa- 
tional units of the branches of service.” 

More difficult was the task of modifying military rules and 
regulations to accommodate the new functions of USAFI. To 
mesh general education through correspondence courses, self- 
teaching courses, and group instruction into the highly tech- 
nical and specialized program devoted to winning the war 
required definite decisions upon policy and techniques which, 
of necessity, demanded changes in established military pro- 
cedures. 

In securing these changes, USAFI was able to use the 


* As a result of the contributions made by USAFI during the war, a plan for 
the continuance of USAFI as a joint Army-Navy enterprise during peacetime 
was approved by Secretary Patterson and Secretary Forrestal in the spring of 
1946 and was put into effect on July 1, 1946. In a news release announcing 
this plan, Secretary Patterson paid high tribute to the part played by the civilian 
Advisory Committee in the wartime development of USAFI. 


[ 
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Advisory Committee in several ways. USAFI patiently built 
up the prestige and importance of the committee in the minds 
of the officers with whom it had to deal so that when the 
committee advised, the officers would be inclined to listen. It 
made the idea apparent that the Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendations were the product of the best judgment of the edu- 
cational officers representing the services, the USAFI staff, 
and civilian educators, and had been thoroughly discussed and 
agreed upon by all parties to the enterprise. 

Two channels were used in conveying the recommendations 
of the committee to the military authorities. Most frequently 
decisions were conveyed in writing as formal actions of the 
committee transmitted by the USAFI staff. On several occa- 
sions the officers of the committee were invited to conferences 
by representatives of the services to discuss the recommenda- 
tions in detail before adoption or rejection. And upon occasion 
the committee was asked to sit in on conferences to iron out 
procedural difficulties between the Army and the Navy which 
were related to the USAFI program. 

A fourth area of service was one in which the civilian mem- 
bers of the committee maintained pressure upon the USAFI 
staff and the military. This was in connection with the range 
of courses provided in the USAFI program. 

At the outset in 1942, the military authorities were quite 
firm in their position that only courses which had a direct and 
specific bearing upon the military efficiency of the students 
should be offered by USAFI. At that time and persistently 
thereafter, the civilians kept education for peacetime in the 
van of discussion and pressed for a widening range of offer- 
ings. They felt keenly that the men should be given the oppor- 
tunity in any leisure time that they enjoyed to study courses 
which would be useful to them when they were mustered out, 
and that these courses should be related to both vocational and 
general education. 

As the months passed, quiet pressure was continued and was 
aided by the evolution of military objectives as the close of 
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the war approached. Rather rapidly the range was broadened, 
texts were written by USAF as steadily as possible, and the 
civilians felt that their objective was cared for reasonably well 
as they noted that in the later months even courses in philoso- 
phy and related background subjects had become available. In 
the end the offerings of USAFI were the most comprehensive 
and varied of any correspondence or extension agency in the 
nation. 

A fifth and probably most important contribution of the 
Advisory Committee was its work with the schools and col- 
leges. Educational institutions of the nation established a 
magnificent record of service to the war effort by training 
workers for war industries and were liberally supported by 
Congress in carrying out their assigned programs. No stimu- 
lation or guidance by USAFI was necessary in these areas. 
The government had made its own contacts. 

The unknown land that lay between the military and the 
schools was academic credit to returned veterans for their 
war experiences. After these men and women had spent 
months in a tense and gripping environment, had come in con- 
tact with many different cultures scattered over the globe, and 
lived under the radically different conditions of Army and 
Navy life, it was logical to assume that they had grown in 
general maturity, in the mastery of many techniques, in infor- 
mation and attitudes and that these could be translated into 
academic credits. 

How to translate was the problem. In World War I, one 
method was frequently used. Some schools gave general credit 
for a block of time toward graduation, such as a half year, a 
year, or enough for graduation. This procedure was based 
upon sentiment and a general feeling that the veteran must 
have gained something by his experience that would advance 
his academic status. But it was not widely used because it 
lacked a basis in logic and precision on which registrars and 
faculty committees could honestly decide how much credit 
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could be allowed without lowering the standards by which 
academic credit was established. 

To appraise the value of war experiences more rigorously 
and to give the schools the data by which to establish academic 
equivalence became the problem of USAFI. To this end, 
several activities were undertaken with the assistance of the 
Advisory Committee. They had the common objective of 
securing for the returning veterans full and fair academic 
credit for military experience. 

The first project was psychological. The schools and col- 
leges had been only meagerly informed about the educational 
programs of the Army and the Navy and tended to view them 
against a background of distrust. The problem of USAFI was 
that of selling the military programs to registrars and facul- 
ties and giving them information to help them in the task of 
translation. 

The prestige of USAFI and the educational units of the 
armed forces was built up by first contacting the associations 
of educators. The American Council on Education already 
was a direct participant in the work of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. The Council assumed responsibility for contacting 
regional associations of schools and colleges through their 
oficers. The military programs were explained in the lan- 
guage of schoolmen. The associations were asked to study 
the procedures, pass resolutions of confidence, and present to 
their constituent schools and colleges the methods by which 
they might cooperate. The substantial support of these or- 
ganizations was secured and their full cooperation was estab- 
lished so that when the returning veteran approached his 
school or college to secure credit for his experience, the parent 
institution would know that its association was convinced of 
the worth of his wartime education. In addition, the staff of 
USAFI carried on voluminous correspondence with individ- 
ual schools and colleges to answer their specific questions. And 
at the close of the war teams of representatives were sent out 
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for conferences with all state departments of education and 
with the high schools and colleges in each state. The purpose 
of these face-to-face conferences was to explain in detail the 
procedures that might be followed and the data that were 
available for accrediting the materials which the individual 
veteran might present. 

To assist faculties in assessing the value of these experiences, 
USAFI developed several instruments and sources of data. 
For correspondence courses serviced by the universities and 
commercial correspondence schools, the procedure was simple. 
Before the war schools and colleges had already worked out 
their policies for giving transfer credit. Most colleges allowed 
full credit, although some were opposed to that kind of edu- 
cation. 

Correspondence courses offered by USAFI were serviced 
in the staff headquarters in Madison, and credit was recorded 
upon satisfactory completion. To evaluate satisfactory work, 
USAFI in most cases provided objective examinations to 
strengthen the decision of the correspondence teacher. 

Courses taught by the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and the Coast Guard as components of their regular programs 
of military training were thought to be worthy of attention 
for academic credit, but the contents of such courses were not 
known by the schools and colleges. To give this information, 
the educational units of the four services provided basic data 
which enabled the American Council on Education to prepare 
the Tuttle Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences 
in the Armed Services. In this volume was included a descrip- 
tion of all such courses, numbering hundreds, listing the topics 
covered, the nature of the instructional methods used, and the 
amount of time devoted to a course. Copies of this volume 
were sent to all the schools and colleges of the nation so that 
every principal or registrar who had to translate service expe- 
rience into credits could consult the book for a description 
of the courses presented by the veteran. 

The Advisory Committee actively participated in the experi- 
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mental stages of this project. The practical schoolmen among 
the civilians fathered the project, helped to lay the technical 
plans and to check the first tentative forms of the descriptions. 
They stayed with the project until they had made it as prac- 
tical as they could for the school people who would use it. 

To appraise the academic value of experiences of the vet- 
eran which were more general than these courses, USAFI pre- 
pared the Tests of General Educational Development (the 
GED tests) which are, in effect, of the comprehensive exami- 
nation type. Procedures were established by which the tests 
could be given in individual schools, at school centers, and by 
military officers. And again the Advisory Committee partici- 
pated in the planning, the experimental development, and the 
techniques of administration. 

This very complex program of helping the schools to do 
right by the veteran after he came home is, in the writer’s 
judgment, a major contribution of USAFI. From the technical 
point of view, substantial improvement in methods of appraisal 
by registrars and faculty committees were developed. From 
the educational point of view, the schools began to believe 
that growth and maturity could be achieved by informal expe- 
riences as well as by formal courses studied in schools. And 
from the social point of view, it was demonstrated that the 
schools and the military are able to work together so that they 
can cooperate in a joint program that is centered upon the wel- 
fare of the individual veteran rather than merely upon their 
own institutional programs. 

In reviewing this adventure into the use of advisory commit- 
tees, these characteristics appear to be essential to maximum 
eficiency. The principal must want advice and assistance. The 
committee must be so constituted that it contains experts in 
each of the areas of assistance, and these experts must be able 
to see the place of their services in the total program. The 
principal must lay his programs before the committee in 
their early stages and regularly report progress and obstacles 
from meeting to meeting. For maximum efficiency, he must 
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promptly and vigorously implement decision with action and 
enlist the active assistance of the committee, its individuals, 
and its subcommittees in carrying out the program. Under 
these conditions, the members of the committee enthusiastically 
take pride in contributing generously of their knowledge and 
their time. 

It may not be necessary to observe in conclusion, but it is 
wise to do so, that this analysis does not assume that USAFI 
and its Advisory Committee did a perfect job. Scores of im- 
provements in techniques could be made in the program if, 
unfortunately, it had to be repeated in another war. The only 
implication is that USAFI did a good, substantial job and 
that in its operation it demonstrated the fact that an advisory 
committee can render substantial assistance. 

To the writer, the urge to present this analysis does not 
spring from the desire to compliment an organization upon a 
good piece of work. Rather, the purpose is to indicate certain 
essential techniques that can well be used by the principals of 
the very large number of such committees that are being estab- 
lished by national, private, and local organizations. The idea 
is sound; its success in action depends upon the method of 
operation. 











Personal Impressions of Current 
Education in Italy, Germany, 
and Japan 


By T. V. SMITH 


hearer may be allowed a personal evaluation of education 

in conquered countries, I hazard the impressions: (1) that 
in the three major countries conquered our problems are 
common and triune; (2) that the educational policy of Ameri- 
can forces is fairly unitary and chiefly sound; and (3) that the 
results so far are tolerable and that the philosophy of the 
policy may be pointed to with pride, modest pride. 

Only impressions, however, are as yet opportune. A decade 
hence, we should have begun to pool and digest our expe- 
riences, and perhaps be on the way to achieving reasonable 
perspective upon our adventures in education in the backwash 
of war and under the auspices of the military. Though I have 
been exposed to all the major conquered peoples, I am myself 
“only an ignorant man and philosopher,” lacking the facility 
of the educationalist who can make scientific surveys that he 
trusts and falling short of the clairvoyance of the devotee who 
has private access to absolute norms. I have seen and heard 
much, these years around the world; but I know little; and, to 
tell the truth, I do not understand the half of what I know. If, 
under the provocation of brevity, therefore, I fall into a too- 
confident manner of speaking about these broad matters, let 
the reader suspect me to be begging a wisdom I only wish I 
had, and to be outtalking my information besides. 

Having said so much, not as an apology but as free and fair 
warning, I would now, with a story, further the moral of mod- 
esty, while at the same time getting my subject under way. 


I AN EDUCATIONAL sight-seer and a philosophic sound- 


We Japanese [spoke their Minister of Education in welcoming our 
U.S. Education Mission to Tokyo last spring], we Japanese may find 
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it difficult to be a model conquered people, seeing that for some two 
thousand years of national history we have never been conquered before. 
Though utterly inexperienced at the business, our intentions are hon- 
orable. We shall, I promise you, do our best to be a model conquered 
people. Do you but kindly coach us if you see us falling short. 

On the other hand [to continue quoting his line of thought from 
memory] do I rightly surmise that you Americans are not without your 
own embarrassment? You may find it difficult to be a model conquer- 
ing people, seeing that in your century and a half of national life, you 
have never been in the habit of conquering other peoples. I know that 
your intentions are honorable, and I do not fear that you will make the 
mistake that we Japanese made in the heyday of our conquest, that of 
trying to inflict our way of life upon the conquered; but with your 
youth, your energy, and your efficiency, you may well be tempted to set 
a pace which we Japanese, with all our honorable intentions, cannot 
maintain. Do you but let us coach you if we see you falling short. 

Through such mutual aid [he concluded his introduction] we may 
turn our joint embarrassment into a model relation between honorable 
conquerors and those honorably conquered. 


ON THE TRIUNE PROBLEM 


Common to Italy, Germany, and Japan are these three 
problems: how to conduct schools without buildings, how to 
censor textbooks and yet have enough materials with which 
to teach, and how to purge the teaching personnel and yet 
keep the schools open and operating. 

School buildings are, everywhere, relatively large: they 
can easily be spotted and hit, and their use for military pur- 
poses not infrequently make them justifiable as well as easy 
targets from the air. At any rate, that conquered country 
is fortunate which has half its school buildings fit to use for 
school after a modern war; and educators who serve as mili- 
tary governors are lucky if, of those not destroyed, they can 
get the half cleared of grain, troops, refugees, expellees, or 
just plain homeless, so that they may be used exclusively for 
educational purposes. 

Japan is the most fortunate of the three conquered coun- 
tries in this regard, but there the question of school plant is 
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also a problem. In Italy and Germany the lack of plant has 
been, is, and is to remain appalling. It is not a problem which 
can be solved during, or for a long time following, war. Great 
resourcefulness has been shown, however, by our educators in 
utilizing what remains and in finding substitutes—all the way 
down to tents in bad weather and the spreading shade tree in 
weather that is good. Nobody can tell how long the re- 
building will require at the best—and at the worst it may not 
all ever be rebuilt. 

Theoretically, the textbook problem would appear simpler 
than the building problem, if for no other reason than that 
good teaching, even superior teaching, frequently may be done 
without textbooks. But not in lands conquered for ideological 
reasons. The gist of their ideological offense was that fas- 
cism, nazism, and Japanese feudalism destroyed the inde- 
pendent judgment of their citizens, including that of the 
teachers, and so could harness all energies for nefarious ends. 
Such teachers are utterly lost without being told what to 
teach. They have been so broken in to do the bad that freedom 
to do the good paralyzes rather than inspirits them. 

They must be furnished something to teach. We cannot 
allow them to go ahead with the poison that forced us to 
conquer them. ‘Textbooks cannot be plucked out of good 
intentions. How does one get new textbooks, for instance, 
when paper is in short supply the world round, and equally 
absent are other supplies required in printing? I thought 
it prudent not to ask my staff in Italy where and how they 
got the wherewithal to produce, under impossible conditions, 
some two million books during the first eventful year after 
the invasion of Sicily. Major Willis Pratt (now Professor 
Pratt of Pennsylvania State College) could, I do not doubt, 
upon this point a tale unfold. True, the books we printed 
were on cheap paper, they lacked the multicolored gaiety of 
fascist textbooks, and their prices were higher. They were 
puny and expensive, but they were pure. 

In Germany our educational staff has been equally hard- 
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pressed. The utterly inadequate allotment of paper was cut 
again in half the day before our recent mission left Germany. 
But in Germany and in Japan, as in our initial work in Italy, 
our staffs stolidly set themselves the task of finding indigenous 
scholars whom they could trust, of setting them to the writing 
and themselves to the production of texts for the reconsti- 
tuted schools. Within approximately a year in each of the 
conquered lands, we have made much more than a token pay- 
ment upon the textbook need of the elementary schools. In 
Germany, we have already seen the printing of some five 
million textbooks. I shall speak presently of our common 
policy concerning their content, but here I celebrate the sheer 
physical production of books under difficulties no less than 
monumental. 

As difficult as that problem was, more delicate was the 
sister problem of “purifying” the teaching profession—deli- 
cate and difficult besides. It is delicate for democrats to try 
to discern, and more, to appraise, what is in other people’s 
minds. Our deepest democratic theory is that what others 
think is nobody’s business so long as they merely think or 
merely even teach it. But this time we were drawn into war 
because the odious things that were thought were not only 
taught, but were also perpetrated as insufferable action. 
Having fought the war for ideological reasons—it was our 
first such predicament—we had to undertake to clear the 
ground which we took. Victory against false ideologies 
entailed right ideological responsibilities. It is easy enough 
from the vantage of distance to stamp out fascism and nazism 
abstractly, so to say; but in the conquered countries nothing 
could be done with the ’isms without abridging the liberties of 
the ’ists. It is not nice business for a teacher, even in uniform, 
to fire other teachers from their jobs, especially since what 
they were fired for was the common requisite to their being 
teachers under circumstances mostly beyond their control. 

How to pick out the most guilty when everybody was more 
or less guilty is a job for gods, not for men By hook and 
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crook we have managed everywhere to purge enough teachers 
to constitute at least a sort of down-payment upon our re- 
sponsibility to purify the profession of those who had defiled 
it in our eyes. In Italy, we fired a large majority of school 
administrators, but only a negligible proportion of actual 
classroom teachers (excepting university professors at that 
fascist “plum’’ of a place, the University of Rome). Our 
theory was that if honest and dependable supervisors were in- 
stalled, we could hold them responsible, as is their due, for 
what went on in their schools. ‘Through questionnaires, 
through interviews, and at times through private informers, 
we made a stab at balancing the account between two motives, 
both imperatively operative: the motive of pedagogical efh- 
ciency and the motive of political purity. 

At the Final Judgment, however, I mean to ask that I 
alone, as the responsible officer in Italy, be questioned on what 
we did in this regard and why we did it; and then I intend 
to refuse to answer on the ground that if I did, 1 might 
incriminate myself. I shall be lucky, even so, if I have my 
asbestos suit with me that Day and Thereafter. It is not 
likely that I shall get any help from the saints loitering around 
the Judgment seat, though it was frequently they who insisted 
most stoutly that we be not beastly to the brutish Fascists. 

In Italy we fired less than 5 percent of the teaching pro- 
fession; in Japan the percentage so far is well under that. 
Looking face on at the problem, I do not too stoutly defend 
what we did in this regard. Yet, I would personally pursue 
the same policy of moderation—and prudence—again. And 
I would do so all the more in the light of our subsequent and 
current German predicament in this matter of purification. 
In that benighted land we initially dismissed more than 50 
percent of the teachers. Then we turned the responsibility 
for the policy, as we have been wont democratically to do in 
all conquered countries, back to the Germans themselves, 
under a law which we helped them formulate and then ap- 
proved. ‘Through the processes of adjudication provided 
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for in the law, the German courts have been flouting our 
standards in more than three-fourths of the cases. This in- 
volves so ready, so obvious, and so odious a loss of face on 
our part that General Clay has now taken angry cognizance 
of the practice, has given warning with sixty days of grace 
that unless such rectification is itself rectified, American mili- 
tary government will take back the responsibility and clean the 
stables. 

However this present predicament turns out, the aftertaste 
is bad. It is dificult to retake power once it has been returned, 
so dificult that an occupying force will strain the to-be- 
expected improvement of the interim period in order not to 
have to re-tread the wearisome ground. Everybody loses face 
with the reversion of responsibility, and the implementation is 
set back so as to impair the psychological motivation on which 
its effectiveness depends. Even if the threat is fulfilled, as 
it seldom is, it remains to be seen whether our own sense of 
justice would not, under the circumstance of such slapdash re- 
movals, restore a large proportion of those we dismissed, 
undermining thus our own reputation for stamina without 
improving our reputation for justice. 

It is clearly better not to bite off more than we can chew; 
for regurgitation is foul save in cows. The standards are too 
rough and ready that will penalize so large a proportion as 
guilty in a field where none are really pure. We fired few in 
Italy, but for the most part we keep them fired. The same 
goes for Japan. In Germany we have dismissed far more 
than we can keep dismissed, whoever makes the final judg- 
ment. Those dismissed will accumulate grievances to be taken 
back as motives into their work. We have yielded to German 
tribunals the credit for compassion, a credit we will not get 
even if we, taking back the responsibility, restore as many as 
did the Germans. It will redound but to our weakness, even 
though the German courts got credit for mercy. And worst 
of all, in the long meantime, there are eighty children to each 
elementary teacher in our zone in Germany, the average age 
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of elementary teachers is above fifty, and education goes for- 
ward hardly more than in name. Retribution is seldom a 
prudent motive for action, however righteous it make the 
possessor feel; and hurry-to-get-home or even hurry-to-get-a- 
job-done is never a sure reliance for functional success. 
Nothing fails like failure in military government, and edu- 
cation under military government constitutes no exception to 
this rule. Continuity of policy is the hallmark of good gov- 
ernment, and never more so than with the Germans. 

It would be hard to say that the Russians have done better 
than we in this regard in Germany, they who count conversion 
to communism as adequate purification from fascism. But I 
do not hesitate to say that if the British keep fired the 15 to 
20 percent of teachers they have dismissed in their zone, they 
will have done better than we. And this they are most likely 
to do. They will have struck a more dependable balance 
between efficiency and purity; and they will have confirmed 
their legitimacy to rule by a continuity of policy. 

These then are the three main problems and these are my 
main impressions about them. In spite of exception taken to 
our handling of the problem of denazification in Germany, I 
pass on to express favorable judgment upon our general edu- 
cational policies in Germany, as in Japan and Italy. It is 
our batting average which fair judgment must rely upon. 


On Our COMMON POoLicy 


It is pleasant but barely meaningful to praise what we have 
done in most fields of education in these countries. There 
was little enough of choice in what we did to depreciate praise, 
especially self-praise. As a democratic nation we are fate- 
fully committed to education to fulfill our hopes at home, to 
lessen our fears of the peoples abroad. We have but done 
what we could about buildings, since we were driven by our 
habits to open schools as early as possible after each conquest. 
We have but done what we could, and it has been a near 
miracle, in getting books for the elementary grades. Our 
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policy of purification was prescribed by the war, though it 
has varied in degree and is differential in wisdom. So nearly 
all the teachers in all three lands were guilty that it would 
have been better theoretically to follow Plato’s advice: to 
banish all adults and start over with only those ten and under. 
But this is hardly practical save perhaps to pseudo-Platonists 
like President Hutchins—and even he has now decided to 
educate the old. 

But all impetuous perfectionism apart, let me further illus- 
trate the unitary nature of our policy, its straightforwardness, 
and its essential soundness by reference to something more 
important, even if also less spectacular, than our policy of 
ideological purification. That is the general negative tone of 
our approach. I set this policy in Italy and defended it against 
all comers, whether “progressive” educators or ‘‘scholastics,” 
the policy that we would tell the Italians only what they must 
not teach. To do that much was a part of our military 
mission. But where our option began, there I made their 
freedom set in. We made it their business to find out what 
they were to teach. In our abstention from positive directives 
was their chance to be positive, which means to be free, which 
in turn is the last meaning of democracy. It was their scholars 
who determined what went into our revised textbooks. I 
argued as with a colleague, argued endlessly with the Italian 
Minister of Education (I refer primarily to Guido de Ruggero, 
a fellow-philosopher) about many things, but most of all about 
the excessive “historicity” of the Italian approach to pedagogy. 
I contended that the trouble with Italy is that she has too 
much history, is dominated by her background, has become, in 
short, a slave to a past so long and “glorious” that her culture 
is a sort of barbarism of glory. Only those countries, I argued 
with the Minister, which lack a history should emphasize 
history. Those that have it can escape from their past only 
by emphasizing imagination, rather than memory and reason. 
But the freedom of my Minister is testified to by the fact that 
I never won the argument. The final business was his, and 
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it was my business not to let his business become my business. 
(For the philosophy underlying this emphasis on strategic 
negativity, see my article presently in the December 1, 1946, 
issue of The Scientific Monthly, “On Accentuation of the 
Negative.” 

Though each set of our educational officials in the various 
countries would probably wish to state the policy their own 
way, this negativity has been the unitary spirit of our approach. 
As touching Germany, from the days I helped in London to 
lay the pre-invasion educational policy on down to the latest 
directive, this note of abstention has been conspicuous. On 
the flyleaf of our first textbooks in Germany, for instance, 
we printed something like this (1 summarize it from memory) : 
“This book was written by German scholars for German 
children in the days before Hitler. It will be used only until 
German scholars write better books for German children.” 
Not only did we advertise the principle of noninterventionism 
of any positive sort, but we have utilized every incentive (much 
more successfully than I was able to do in Italy) to get German 
scholars to compete with each other in turning out better 
books for German children. (In the first year we approved 
more than 1,000 books for production.) Lt. Col. John W. 
Taylor, a sensitive and sensible American educator, who has 
been responsible in Germany from the invasion, has put this 
wise policy pointedly: ‘It is the policy of the Education 
Branch,” he says, “to leave the German whatever does not 
conflict with the program of denazification and demilitariza- 
tion of Germany. In the field of education no textbook has 
been forced upon the Germans. It is believed that self- 
determination along democratic lines guarantees better results 
in the end.” 

There has been little deviation from this policy in Japan, 
and what there has been has grown out of the insistence of 
the Japanese people for more positive help. Indeed, I should 
not be surprised if in the final accounting our colleagues in 
Japan may come off with higher honors. The Japanese people 
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have made all things easier there, even though the culture 
interposes a massive social distance. 


On A Nore OF Pripe, MopEsT PRIDE 


When it comes time to point with pride, modest pride, I 
would fain put an appreciative hand upon the shoulders of 
all the men and women who have labored to implement, so 
straightforwardly, this wise policy of abstention, of positive 
encouragement only to the indigenous forces of resiliency in 
each country. But even if space allowed, who am I to strew 
the flowers, save the silent tribute of a fellow-worker who 
knows how hard the task has often been? Since, however, I 
have mentioned by name Colonel Taylor in Germany, I must 
include the name of Marine Colonel Nugent in Japan, with 
whose quiet pertinacity and understanding of that culture | 
was not a little impressed. Last and lustiest of all is my good 
comrade and later my successor in Italy, Lt. Col. Carleton 
W. Washburne, who can make dry bones of the military 
machinery rattle with zest for pedagogical life and can turn 
minimum promise through moderate time into maximum per- 
formance. “The impossible we do at once; the miraculous 
takes a little longer.”’ 

Though other men had been in all our places—many other 
men did do most of the work for which we directors in the 
several lands got the credit, or blame—I do not doubt that 
the good work would have gone on toward the same end. 
The policies were, in this regard at least, right to the very 
top. Cordell Hull early struck this note as touching liberated 
countries (and the spirit of it spread to conquered countries 
as well): “It would be unwise for this government to under- 
take to apply, much less to impose, a foreign education pro- 
gram for the placement of American teachers in the schools 
of those countries, or for the preparation of textbooks in the 
United States for use in such schools.” 

Ours was the lot, in the light of wise policies, simply to be 
the ambassadors abroad that Americans usually are when in- 
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trusted with heavy responsibility. There were very few edu- 
cators who grew trigger-happy with power merely because they 
wore a uniform and (sometimes) “toted”’ a pistol. Singularly 
few there were like the provincial military governor in Italy, 
himself not an educator, who reproached me for not doing as 
he said he did, “talk big to the Italians.” To his reproach I 
wrote this laconic line: ‘‘My dear Sir: When I have the power, 
1 needn’t talk big; and when I haven't, I dassent. Very truly 
yours.” So few such misfits we had in education that I felt 
that I spoke for nearly all my educational colleagues in every 
land when, in my final report to the Allied Commission in 
Italy, | wrote: ‘Most of all, and all the while, we have done 
whatever we have done through methods of consultation and 
in an atmosphere of democratic reasonableness, to make right 
procedures speak where commands of authority would not 
carry beyond the echo of the hour.” 

Since these impressions are highly personal, let me close, 
as I commenced, with a bit of experience in Japan. I had a 
philosopher’s good fortune to be asked by the head of our 
U.S. Education Mission to prepare for General MacArthur 
the background material for a new course on ethics in the 
Japanese schools. I sought, as one would, for a few spots on 
the gnarled old Japanese tree where I could graft twigs that, 
if they grew, would draw their sap from the old trunk to 
produce in a decade or so democratic foliage. I had finished 
my report and got it accepted by the committee of the whole 
when a strange thing happened. Dr. George Stoddard, our 
chief and leader, showed me one day a long letter in beautiful 
English script on the letterhead of Sugamo Prison, where 
high war criminals were awaiting trial. The letter was from 
a former minister of education caught in the toils of our 
purification. Ina deft and respectable way, he called attention 
to the enormous role that handicraft has played, and, he said 
still plays, in the Japanese villages. He thought it significant 


for national morale and not without meaning as live material 
for ethical instruction. 
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I was quite ashamed that I had not thought of this all by 
myself. It was my ignorance of Japan (sight-seers are not 
good policy-makers!) which led me to overlook what I well 
know and do deeply esteem as ethically meaningful in America. 

So to atone for my shame, I did what any other American 
would have done. I corrected my ignorance in profit from 
and out of gratitude toward the Japanese prisoner of war: 
when I returned to our committee of the whole for new ap- 
proval, my prescription for Japanese ethics was centered 
around the moral meaning of a workmanship which can yield 
at the same time both a living and a life. Working up to 
morality from the good manners characteristic of the Japanese, 
manners which need only to be mutual between the classes in 
order to become democratically moral, and then through 
sportsmanship, which politically speaking is but the noblesse 
oblige of democratic compromise, I found myself on the very 
summit of what Japan already has and is: a way of life which 
needs only to be smoothed out and mutually applied to con- 
stitute a fine beginning on democratic morality. I learned 
from him in prison what it does not pay us to forget in dealing 
with other cultures: Purify what you've got, and you'll be near 
to what you may become! 

This, I am certain, has been the prevailing spirit of our 
educational policy in all conquered lands. American educators 
have gone forth in the garb, but not in the guise, of con- 
querors. We have been intent upon demilitarizing the minds 
of men. But we have wished to save all indigenous resource- 
fulness, and we have been quick to recognize in each land an 
astonishing amount of it. We have used our position of 
temporary power to dethrone their chronic will to power and 
to open opportunities, as defined by them, for us to meet in 
mutuality the ancient will to perfection, which lies now in 


them, as sometimes in us, sleeping, but never dead—never, 
never dead. 





Youth Activities in Germany 
By PAUL M. LIMBERT 


MERICANS WHO ARE concerned about the re-education 
A of the German people may well give special attention 
to what is being done today by our military govern- 
ment in the organization of youth activities. What happens 
to the teen-age youth is significant in any country, but doubly 
so in postwar Germany. How deeply have young people from 
ten to twenty-five years of age been infected by the Nazi 
ideology to which they were systematically subjected? What 
chance is there of bringing about basic changes in their ways 
of thinking and living? 

The answer depends to a large extent on the experience of 
these youth outside the school and the home. Because of the 
crowded conditions of the schools and the shortage of teachers, 
the time spent in school by German boys and girls is seldom 
more than fifteen to twenty hours a week. Extra-curricular 
activities never were given an important place in German 
education. Under present conditions it is wholly unrealistic 
to expect teachers to take responsibility for the leisure hours 
of youth. Moreover, even in normal times not more than 10 
percent of German young people continued school after the 
age of fourteen, except when they received instruction as a 
part of apprenticeship. Nor can German young people today 
expect much by way of recreation and constructive guidance 
from the home. Rooms are crowded, fuel is scarce, parents 
are harassed by lack of food and skilled employment. 

On the other hand, youth organizations for many years have 
held an important place in German life. The first world war 
gave great impetus both to voluntary youth associations and 
to youth welfare work on the part of the government. It is 
probable that in the 1920’s Germany had a more compre- 
hensive postschool youth program than any other nation. 
Hitler exploited this tradition for National Socialist ends by 
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forcing all boys and girls between ten and eighteen into 
Hitler Youth, organizing its entire program around training 
“for national service and in the spirit of nazism,” and, during 
later years, integrating youth activities fully into the war 
effort. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the way the occupying powers 
in Germany deal with teen-age youth is of unusual importance. 
The writer’s report on what is happening in this realm of 
youth activities is necessarily restricted to the American zone 
and to Berlin. His observations are drawn both from personal 
contacts during a month with the United States Education 
Mission to Germany and from documents not available to 
the average reader. This account centers primarily around 
the ten- to eighteen-year-old group, since work with older 
youth is usually classified by our military government as adult 
education. 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT POLIcy 


The fact that the American military government in Ger- 
many from the beginning has looked upon youth activities as 
an important responsibility of the Education and Religious 
Affairs Branch is in itself significant. The Hitler Youth or- 
ganization, with all its elaborate structure, was completely 
dissolved. All leaders and sponsors of Nazi youth groups 
were subject to the same denazification procedures as teachers 
in schools and universities. All programs of a military nature 
were forbidden, including such sports activities as aviation, 
fencing, and shooting with firearms. No uniforms or emblems 
could be used without approval of the Land Office of Military 
Government. 

At the same time the formation of voluntary groups of 
young people for cultural, religious, and recreational purposes 
was actively encouraged. The stated objectives of this work 
with youth were two: (1) to provide for constructive use 
of leisure time and thereby to reduce the delinquency that 
might be expected to assume large proportions in a war-torn 
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land; (2) to develop democratic ideas and give training in 
democratic organization and procedures. In physical educa- 
tion and sports activities it was specified that the emphasis 
should be on health, hygiene, and recreational features. 
Membership in all youth groups was to be voluntary. The 
directive stated also that “no youth group will be permitted 
to engage in political activity.” 

Of special significance from the standpoint of democratic 
philosophy is the policy of American military government to 
use German personnel in the actual direction of youth activities 
and to throw responsibility on the Germans to register and 
control newly formed youth groups. American personnel 
are so few in number that their function is necessarily confined 
to supervision and over-all control. They work primarily 
through the Minister of Culture in each of the three Lands 
(states) and through Land youth committees. 

Another policy worthy of special note is the stress on de- 
centralization of youth organization. Youth committees are 
formed in each Land and are in process of formation in every 
Kreis (county or city). These committees are composed of 
men and women who represent such varied interests as edu- 
cation, welfare, health, sports, and religion. They review 
the plans of proposed youth organizations and approve those 
that are found acceptable by military government representa- 
tives. ‘They serve as a planning and coordinating agency 
for all efforts to meet the leisure-time needs of youth within 
their area. In some communities Youth Circles have been 
formed, composed of young people themselves who are repre- 
sentative of all organizations and interests in the area. 

One of the early functions of the German youth committees 
was to develop standards for the approval of youth organiza- 
tions by military government. A list of such criteria pub- 
lished in March 1946 specified that a comprehensive program 
of youth activities should (a) provide for adequate play and 
recreational activities under supervision; (b) provide for the 
carrying-out of voluntary work projects to further reconstruc- 
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tion; (c) give assurance that minimum facilities, such as meet- 
ing place and equipment, are available; (d) provide accept- 
able plans for leadership training in short conferences and 
institutes; and (e) set forth practical plans for increasing the 
number and circulation of youth publications. 


YoutTu ACTIVITIES IN PROGRESS 


How have these policies worked out in practice? What 
kinds of organized youth activities are actually in progress 
in Germany today? Part of the answer to questions like these 
can come best from brief descriptions of specific groups, taken 
as typical illustrations of what was going on in the American 
zone in September 1946. 

In one of the upper-class residential sections of Berlin is a 
large house that has been taken over by the borough as a 
youth center. There is a caretaker paid from public funds, 
and skilled leadership is supplied by Americans from the 
nearby military government center. Here we found in the 
early evening thirty boys and girls between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty playing softball or chatting informally. 
Later, they went inside for discussion and informal singing. 
On the surface these young people seemed quite normal. They 
were friendly to visitors and alert in their questioning. Deeper 
probing soon revealed tension and uncertainties, yet one recog- 
nized that this was a relatively privileged group and that 
their program of recreation and discussion compared favorably 
with similar groups in the United States. 

A week later in Wiesbaden we sat in the corner of a dimly 
lighted room in a public building and listened to a group of 
older teen-age boys and girls discuss youth’s outlook for the 
future in Germany. This was a group unafhliated with any 
Land organization. It existed primarily for discussion pur- 
poses and had been developed under the encouragement of 
an American youth-activities officer. In the surprisingly frank 
comments of these young people was reflected a restrained 
hopefulness mingled with considerable confusion and accom- 
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panied by an earnest desire for more contacts with the outside 
world. 

In the same city we visited one weekday evening a small 
group of Catholic young men of university age. In the 
absence of the adult leader these youths went through a brief 
ritual of song and prayer, and then one of them launched 
into a learned treatise on St. Augustine which was worthy of 
an “A” in a theological seminary. When the discussion 
turned to present-day Germany, the group spoke of their 
secret meetings when Hitler was in power and bore witness 
to a firm religious faith that kept them from despair about 
the future of their country. 

In contrast with these favored and well-educated groups 
was a group of Free German Youth+which was seen in a 
dingy house in Munich where a meeting was scheduled. We 
found that the meeting had been postponed, but the girl 
who was secretary of the group proved to be the daughter 
of a Communist party member. “Free German Youth’’ is 
the name appropriated by the German Communists in an 
effort to form one united youth organization in which members 
of the party will always exercise control. This movement is 
under suspicion by the military government and thus far has 
attained little strength. However, as one saw the barren 
living quarters of this working-class girl, he realized how 
any plan for a Soviet order in Germany might have a strong 
appeal if no alternative program were available. 

If one wants to study youth activities in Germany today, 
much of his time must be spent outdoors. By the summer of 
1946, camping and hosteling were coming back into the picture. 
Of the hundreds of hostels that had been established even 
before the Hitler regime, largely through public funds, fifty- 
two were in operation last summer. They served both as 
overnight lodging for hikers and as centers for conferences 
and programs on leadership training. In addition, through 
the World’s Alliance of YMCA’s, five boys’ camps were 


functioning in Germany in cooperation with the youth work 
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of the Evangelical churches. We saw one of these church- 
YMCA camps on the last day of its session, in the wooded 
hill country near Esslingen. Even a brief glimpse revealed 
that the program is less diversified and more heavily weighted 
with Bible study than in similar camps in America. 

On a Sunday afternoon we saw another type of youth ac- 
tivity that is returning to its pre-Hitler status—a sports club 
in operation. On the outskirts of Stuttgart is a well-equipped 
private sports center, with substantial clubhouse and two 
large playing fields. Men and women of all ages belong to 
a club of this kind, and there are teams at different age levels 
in a variety of sports. On this occasion we saw games of 
soccer, field hockey, and “handball” (played with a soccer 
ball on a large field) in which boys and girls of high school 
and grammar school age were competing. Enterprises of 
this kind are supported largely by fees from widely attended 
tournaments and championship matches. When one asks 
where these young people get the energy to play when their 
food rations are so limited, the reply is that families and 
friends are so eager to have these games go on that they 
pool their resources to provide extra rations for the players. 

Of special interest to the student of German youth activi- 
ties today are the programs of leadership training that are 
developing at the initiative of Germans themselves, but with 
the hearty support of the American military government. 
One of the most significant of these to come to our attention 
was a weekend conference held at a youth hostel on a beautiful 
eminence overlooking the Rhine. A group of seventy-five 
teen-age young people had been transported from Frankfurt 
and neighboring cities with the help of American Army equip- 
ment. These boys and girls were from working-class homes, 
and their leaders were adults active in the Social Demo- 
cratic movement. Although there was no direct political 
indoctrination, the Falcon flag was flying outside the hostel, 
and the discussion had a definite Socialist slant. The confer- 
ence program consisted chiefly of discussions and of training 
in the skills of recreational leadership. 
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A week later in southern Bavaria, in the shadow of the 
Alps, we visited a group of older young people from the trade 
unions who were spending a week in a training conference. 
The beautiful lodge where the meeting was held was owned by 
the trade unions of Munich and had been erected in pre-Hitler 
days. Here, again, was a lively discussion on what German 
youth have to look forward to and a comparison of trade- 
union activities in Germany and the United States. 

Highly significant from the standpoint of long-range plan- 
ning was a day’s observation of a youth leaders’ conference 
in an old monastery at Comburg. The buildings on this 
ancient site have been rehabilitated by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in Wirttemberg to serve as a center for leadership 
training. An ex-Nazi prisoner of war, re-educated along 
democratic lines in the United States, is in charge of this 
training program. On this particular occasion we met with 
a group of fifty young adults who had gathered for a week’s 
course on principles of youth leadership. There were repre- 
sentatives of Catholic youth, Evangelical youth, the hosteling 
movement, the trade unions, sports groups, Friends of Nature, 
and a left-wing group known as the Swabian Youth League. 
There was an impressive display of posters and printed 
materials from all groups. Among the questions asked of the 
American visitors were these: What do American young 
people expect of German youth? What shall we do about 
the Boy Scouts? (Because of the militaristic trend of the 
Scouting program under the Nazis, this movement is being 
revived with caution. ) 

The writer met briefly, also, with the youth committees of 
the three Lands in the American zone and was impressed 
by the earnestness and representative character of these 
groups. Much of the discussion centered around ways of 
stimulating the organization and guiding the program of 
youth groups throughout the Land. Whenever these adults 
were asked to comment on the total youth situation in their 
communities, the replies were frank and intelligent. We 
witnessed for several hours, also, a zone-wide conference of 
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youth leaders where animated discussion took place about 
the strategy of youth organization and ways of securing co- 


ordination among the diverse movements that are coming into 
being. 


THE Army ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Paralleling these German-led activities is a program of 
assistance to German youth on the part of the American 
Army. Beginning with a directive in April 1946, the project 
known as “Army Assistance to German Youth Activities” 
has taken on increasingly larger proportions. A youth-activi- 
ties officer is to be appointed in every military unit. Joseph 
T. McNarney, Commanding General, United States Forces, 
European Theater, has endorsed the program with the hope 
“that in the end it will bring a great number of German 
youth to absorb our democratic ideals and that they in turn 
will become the future leaders of the German nation.” At 
its best this project has led to the lending of sports equip- 
ment to German young people, teaching of baseball, holding 
mass festivals for children, and in other ways seeking to pro- 
vide constructive leisure-time activities to German boys and 
girls. Sports clinics have been set up to give instruction in 
American games and methods. Occasionally speakers are 
provided for forums. German young people are invited to 
attend American athletic contests. 

A few phrases from a promotional circular sent to each 
Army unit reveals the motivation back of this project: 

German youth after defeat—disillusioned, frustrated, confused. . . . 

They need your guidance. .. . 

Show German youth fair play in athletics, games, everyday life. . . . 


To German youths democracy may be hard to define but—it can be 
demonstrated by you. 


Not everything German is bad. Let German youth show you some 
of the good—study their arts and crafts. Learn their language and 
their sports, too. 

Why? To make occupation succeed and to avoid another war. 

Cooperate with your German Youth Project Officer. 
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Wuat Hope ror GERMAN YOUTH? 


Having passed in review a number of specific examples of 
youth activities in the American zone of Germany today, we 
have a basis for a few generalizations about the significance 
of the total enterprise: 

As of September 1946, about one-fourth of all the boys 
and girls between ten and eighteen years of age in the Amer- 
ican zone were reported to be members of youth groups. Of 
these, about 40 percent are members of church youth groups, 
Catholic or Evangelical. Almost an equal percentage are 
affliated with sports clubs. The remainder belong to handi- 
craft groups, trade-union organizations, and miscellaneous 
groups of a cultural and recreational character. 

These figures are impressive when one takes into account 
the difficulties under which youth groups operate in Germany 
today: severe shortages of food, inadequacy of transporta- 
tion, lack of recreational facilities and equipment, scarcity of 
adult advisers who are both free from suspicion of Nazi 
sympathies and experienced in youth leadership. As yet, 
there is no widespread spontaneous interest in organized youth 
activities. Many young people are preoccupied with securing 
the essentials of bare existence; others, having recently been 
misled by Hitler Youth, are afraid of youth organizations 
and wary of all propaganda; some are overcome by feelings 
of frustration and disillusionment. Moreover, in Germany, 
as in the United States, those who need guidance most are 
likely to be least touched by youth organizations—the vagrant, 
the dispossessed, the delinquent. The relatively large pro- 
portion of young people actually related to organized groups 
is, therefore, a tribute to the initiative both of German edu- 
cational leaders and of the military government officers. 

There is basis for hope that teen-age young people in Ger- 
many can be re-educated along democratic lines in spite of 
the years of Nazi indoctrination. If the groups described 
earlier represent a true sample of the more alert and normal 
German youth, one can expect a favorable response to wise 
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leadership in churches, clubs, and other organizations. Out- 
siders have probably underestimated the influences of home 
and church that in many cases counteracted the pressures of 
Hitler Youth and kept the majority of young people from 
irrevocable mental and spiritual infection. Psychologically, 
it is quite possible to change the mind-set of individuals— 
particularly those under twenty—when drastic modifications 
occur in the total social and ideological environment. 

This is not the writer’s personal conclusion alone. In the 
report of the Education Mission to Germany is found a para- 


graph that expresses the judgment of this group of American 
educators: 


It must be recorded, however, that there is more residual health 
among German youth (despite these difficulties) than outside or casual 
observers would suspect. ‘Those who fought the Nazis, either overtly or 
covertly, have experienced a genuine sense of liberation. Many who 
were marginally or nominally involved were almost as glad to be freed. 
Despite difficulties of every kind, spiritual and physical, the youth of 
the nation exhibit a widespread eagerness to participate creatively in 
rebuilding their nation, in making contact with the outside werld after 
years of isolation, and in reconstructing their own broken world of 
ideals and loyalties. ‘There is, therefore, no reason to despair of the 
fruitfulness of the task of reorientation upon which we are embarked. 


On the other hand, those who hope to re-educate German 
youth must take into account some basic limitations in the 
prevailing pattern of youth activities in Germany. These 
youth organizations reflect the characteristic social and re- 
ligious stratification of German society. Young people tend 
to grow up in a specific tradition that separates them from 
other groups. It has been customary to belong to only one 
youth organization and, therefore, in effect, the major groups 
compete for the time and loyalty of youth. Groups related 
to churches stress Bible study and other specifically religious 
activities, but are weak on recreational features and a study 
of social conditions. Sports groups put little stress on cul- 
tural and religious affairs. Politically affiliated and trade- 
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union groups are usually indifferent or hostile to religion. 
It is dificult, therefore, for a German youth to have a well- 
rounded experience that would be found in many church and 
club groups in the United States. 

The authoritarian pattern of leadership that has been 
characteristic of German life carries over somewhat into 
youth activities. The concept of an older leader as adviser, 
stimulating a group to growth in self-direction in planning 
and carrying out their own program, has made little headway 
in Germany except here and there in the trade-union move- 
ment and among a few liberal religious leaders. Seldom 
does one find a German youth group that is organized as 
a club led by its own officers and relying only occasionally on 
adult advisers. 

These problems can be met partially through a vigorous 
program of leadership training in which persons familiar 
with group-work concepts will take the lead. ‘These problems 
underline the importance also of the Land and Kreis youth 
committees, through which understanding and cooperation 
among the varied youth groups may be achieved. There is 
need, in addition, for the formation of youth councils to 
provide young people themselves with an experience in co- 
operative planning. 

Even more fundamental to any successful development of 
youth activities in Germany is the total rehabilitation of the 
German people. Not only must young people see some hope 
for relieving the present economic distress and restoring a 
measure of political stability, but they must be given a chance 
to take part in the process of reconstruction. To counteract 
Nazi indoctrination by democratic teaching is far easier than 
to change the social environment in which Nazi ideas thrive. 
The greatest threat in Germany today is not a revival of 
militarism, but the spread of cynicism. “The basic problem 
in Germany today is to fill the spiritual vacuum with a positive 


faith,” declared Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert recently upon 
his return from Europe. 
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There is a dangerous tendency in Germany and elsewhere 
on the Continent to disparage the contributions of youth and 
to assume that no one under forty is prepared to take on 
important civic responsibility. Unless young people are en- 
listed in practical undertakings that result in the strengthening 
of democratic forces in Germany today, recreational and 
welfare activities will prove to be temporary expedients and 
ineffective palliatives. 

A final consideration of strategic importance, as always, 
is the adequacy of personnel for the leadership and super- 
vision of youth activities. There are approximately two 
million young people between ten and eighteen in the Amer- 
ican zone of Germany and about 3,000 registered youth 
groups. In each Land Ministry of Culture there is one man 
responsible for youth activities. In the entire zone there 
have never been more than ten or twelve American military 
government officers giving special attention to youth activities. 
In view of the dependence on volunteer leadership that is 
typical of out-of-school work with youth and the almost non- 
existence of professionally trained youth workers in Germany, 
the need for skilled personnel in this field is staggering. The 
Army assistance program adds greatly to the available supply 
of group leaders, but since few of these men have special 
training for the work, the need for supervision and coordina- 
tion is greatly increased, also. 

If we are committed seriously to the re-education of German 
youth through informal cultural and recreational activities, 
and if we agree that the next year or two are crucial in 
determining the success or failure of our whole program of 
re-education in Germany, it is high time that we not only 
augment the present capable, but overworked, staff of military 
government youth officers, but also call upon voluntary youth- 
serving organizations in this country to make some of their 
most capable professional leaders available for short-term 


assignments in Germany under the direction of our military 
government. 











What UNESCO Proposes to Do 


By A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


vember and December 1946 was an event of extraor- 

dinary importance because of the hope that UNESCO 
offers for future world-peace. The cooperation of thirty na- 
tions, large and small, occidental and oriental, representing 
practically all religions and all races, in the establishment of 
this new world-organization gave reality to the belief that 
nations can cooperate in the promotion of peace as well as in 
the pursuit of war. Moreover, the realistic approach which 
was made to the removal of barriers to permanent peace, as 
evidenced in the program adopted at the Paris Conference, 
inspires faith in UNESCO. This program recognizes that 
the maintenance of peace is a common responsibility of all 
mankind and that to assume this responsibility men and women 
throughout the world must understand the conditions that con- 
tribute to peace and the conditions that lead to war. Educa- 
tion, science, and culture, not as abstract disciplines but as 
they aid people to understand one another and thus point 
the way to the removal of the barriers to peace, are the foun- 
dations on which a permanent peace must be built. 

It should not be assumed, however, that the launching of 
this new international venture is in itself a guarantee that its 
high purposes will be achieved. UNESCO has been aptly 
characterized as a mere fledgling, just ready to try its wings. 
Real dangers that cannot be ignored beset this fledgling. There 
is, first of all, the danger that some of the nations whose 
cooperation is essential to the preservation of the peace will 
not be represented in the membership of UNESCO. Secondly, 
there is the danger that some of the nations now members may 
fail to lend continuing strong support to UNESCO. Third, 
there is the danger that in its initial stages the program of 
UNESCO will expand simultaneously in so many directions 
and on such a large scale that it will break down under its 
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own weight. Fourth, there is the danger that purely intellec- 
tual activities more or less remote from the urgent demands 
of the current world-scene will predominate. Fifth, there is 
the danger that national interests and political considerations 
will overshadow the great common purpose to which 
UNESCO is dedicated. 

While these are real dangers, they can all be offset by wise 
leadership, the continuing critical evaluation of each aspect 
of the program in relation to the purposes of UNESCO, and by 
a continuing clear and unbiased interpretation of UNESCO's 
program to the people of all nations. The program which 
was approved at the Paris Conference provides a sound 
basis on which UNESCO may attack conditions inimical 
to world-peace and may promote conditions conducive to 
world-harmony. A brief review of the procedures whereby 
this program was formulated and a brief summary of some 
of the important projects in the program may aid in under- 
standing the potentialities of UNESCO for world-peace. 

The Preparatory Commission spent a number of months in 
formulating a program to be considered by the first General 
Conference at Paris. This program included projects and 
activities classified under seven major heads: 


. Libraries and museums 

Education 

Social sciences, philosophy, and humanistic studies 
. Natural sciences 

Mass communication 

Creative arts 

Educational reconstruction and rehabilitation 


NDMP YD = 


The projects proposed by the Preparatory Commission in the 
first six areas were reviewed and revised by technical subcom- 
missions of the General Conference. Because of its broad 
scope and because of the more temporary character of the 
projects involved, the proposals in the area of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation were considered by a separate commission. 
The Program Commission, to which the technical subcommis- 
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sions were requested to submit their reports, provided the 
following criteria in terms of which each proposed project was 
to be evaluated: 


1. The proposals approved should serve to advance the purpose of 
the organization as stated in Article I, “to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among the nations through educa- 
tion, science, and culture.” 

2. Projects that are approved should constitute a coherent whole. 

3. Projects that are approved should be feasible on a budget that 
will not exceed a total commitment of $7,500,000 for the first year, 
plus any sums that may be received from sources other than the 
governments of the member-nations. 

4. Projects that are approved should be feasible within the limits of 
a small, well-qualified staff that can be quickly recruited. 

5. The projects approved should appeal to the subcommissions as 
the best means of reaching the particular objective for which they are 
designed. 


Specific emphasis was given to the fact that the projects should 
be relatively few in number and that they should relate to 
matters of self-evident importance and usefulness. 

The Program Commission was responsible for reviewing 
the recommendations made by each of the subcommissions and 
for preparing a final unified report for consideration by the 
General Conference. This last step, difficult as it was, was 
most important both as a means of offsetting the implication 
that there should be in the administrative organization of 
UNESCO a separate section corresponding to the areas repre- 
sented by the reports of the separate subcommissions and as a 
means of bringing together closely related projects incorpo. 
rated in the reports made by each of the subcommissions. It is 
impossible here even to enumerate all of the activities and 
projects proposed by the subcommissions. Moreover, to at- 
tempt to give a concise resumé of the final report is likely to 
do it an injustice, for this report is in itself a condensation 
and unification of a wide variety of projects. A brief char- 
acterization of a few major emphases in the program may, 
however, be a means of indicating both the nature and the 
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importance of the program which the Conference finally 
adopted. 

It was generally recognized that the immediate reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of educational facilities in the coun- 
tries devastated by the war is of paramount importance. The 
provision of food, clothing, and shelter for the preservation of 
the lives of children and adults, the urgency of which has 
been recognized by the more fortunate nations, is only a first 
step in the restoration of conditions in the war-torn countries 
that are conducive to continuing peace. There must also be 
provided the facilities for rehabilitating the minds and spirits 
of children and youth. Unless the means of education are 
speedily restored, a new generation will arise which will have 
no understanding of the conditions that have contributed to 
its own misfortune and which, as a consequence, may actually 
perpetuate these conditions. UNESCO is, accordingly, 
charged with the responsibility for enlisting the cooperation 
of the more favored nations in providing educational mate- 
rials, equipment, and personnel for the immediate restoration 
of educational facilities in the devastated countries. 

It is also recognized that in many countries not directly 
affected by the war large masses of the population remain 
illiterate. If UNESCO is to serve as an agency for the pres- 
ervation of peace through understanding, it must take steps 
immediately to reduce the present educational inequality that 
exists among the nations. Illiteracy is regarded as a menace 
to the peace of the world because international understanding 
depends upon effective communication among the people of all 
the nations. Iwo projects approved by the Conference are 
focused upon the reduction of illiteracy and the improvement 
of effective communication. The first of these is the develop- 
ment of a world-wide program in fundamental education. 
Here it is anticipated that UNESCO will aid nations, at their 
expressed invitation, by the appointment of a panel of experts 
who will assist in the development of new types of education, 
especially for adults, in agriculture, health, and citizenship. 
Also, UNESCO will assist in providing appropriate instruc- 
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tional materials—book, picture, film, and radio—which will 
serve the purposes of this program. As the program advances, 
special emphasis will be placed upon the acquisition of the 
fundamental skills of reading and writing and on the promo- 
tion of a recognition and understanding of international prob- 
lems and international relations. 

A second major project in this area relates to compre- 
hensive revision of books and teaching materials. This proj- 
ect is not intended to make UNESCO a censor of textbooks 
and teaching materials, but rather a clearinghouse for the 
collection and dissemination of information on the revision 
of textbooks. As a first step, UNESCO will assemble the most 
commonly used textbooks and will probably undertake an 
analysis and appraisal of the textbooks and teaching mate- 
rials with a view to discovering in what respects they con- 
tribute to the attitudes and understandings that underlie a 
continuing peace and in what ways they may engender attitudes 
and understandings that may be inimical to peace. It is clearly 
understood that UNESCO is not to play the role of an educa- 
tional policeman or of a secret-service agent, but since 
UNESCO is charged under its constitution with the responsi- 
bility for the promotion of the peace, it follows that UNESCO 
will be under a moral obligation to inform the United Nations 
and the world at large of instances in which the instructional 
materials used in the schools appear to endanger the peace. 

Closely related to the elimination of illiteracy as a barrier 
to international understanding and cooperation, and to the 
promotion of teaching materials that will contribute to inter- 
national understanding, is a project designed to promote 
the free exchange of knowledge and information through 
the media of mass communications. The press, the radio, 
and the motion picture, technical developments of large 
potentialities for good or for evil, afford avenues for world- 
wide interchange of information and knowledge. In order that 
these media may be used effectively, however, it is necessary 
that barriers which now exist to the free flow of information 
among the nations be removed. UNESCO will be responsible 
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for making a comprehensive study to determine the extent to 
which channels for the free flow of information among the 
nations now exist and to identify the barriers to such free 
communication. On the basis of this information efforts must 
be made to remove the existing barriers. But the removal of 
barriers will not be enough. UNESCO is also charged with 
the responsibility of developing plans for a world-wide net- 
work for radio broadcasting and reception. While it is not 
anticipated that UNESCO will immediately embark upon the 
establishment of a world-wide network of broadcasting sta- 
tions, it is expected to study the possibilities of the ultimate 
development of such a network and to formulate plans for 
the types of programs that are appropriate to the promotion 
of peace through understanding. Other media of mass commu- 
nication—the press, libraries, and motion pictures—are also 
to be given consideration in the development of a compre- 
hensive program of world-wide intercommunication. It is 
suggested, for example, that UNESCO should establish a 
central international interlibrary-loan system through which 
readers in any part of the world may have access to printed 
materials, works of art, and museum objects from other coun- 
tries. By the use of the new photographic processes it 
may be possible to extend the world’s resources of cultural 
materials on a scale hitherto undreamed of. It is also pro- 
posed in this connection that UNESCO should encourage the 
establishment of public libraries and museums where they do 
not now exist; that it should promote the creative arts; that it 
should seek to improve the conditions affecting the work of 
creative artists; and that it should cooperate with other 
agencies in safeguarding the valuable arts and the cultures of 
primitive nonindustrial people of the world. 

In the realm of science it is proposed that UNESCO facili- 
tate the replacement of scientific and technical equipment, par- 
ticularly in the devastated areas of the world, and that it pro- 
mote the interchange of scientists among the nations by ad- 
ministering fellowship grants made available to it, by estab- 
lishing a limited number of fellowships from its own funds, 
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by subsidizing meetings of international scientific and other 
learned organizations, and by arranging for traveling panels 
of scientists to be sent to various countries on invitation. 
These activities are primarily a means of preserving and dis- 
seminating scientific knowledge. But it is also proposed that 
UNESCO should be an agency for the advancement of sci- 
entific knowledge. A specific project for this purpose has to 
do with a study of the problem of satisfactory living in the 
Equatorial Forest Zone. Here, UNESCO will be responsible 
for coordinating research undertaken cooperatively by the 
nations on the resources and conditions of living in the 
Amazon Forest with a view to establishing later an Equatorial 
Survey Institute. Another proposal of a similar character 
provides for the study, in cooperation with other organizations 
of the United Nations, of the scientific problems related to 
conditions in those areas where populations are highly con- 
centrated and where the supplies of food are inadequate. For 
this purpose UNESCO will arrange for specialists in foods 
and nutrition to study the problems in three selected areas— 
the Amazon Forest, India, and China. 

A project of major importance in the field of the social 
sciences relates to a study of tensions conducive to war. It is 
generally recognized that nationalism, the concentration of 
populations, and technological developments are important 
factors contributing to these tensions. Such a study will inevi- 
tably require the cooperation of economists, political scientists, 
anthropologists, geographers, and psychologists, and will call 
for the development of new research techniques. The study 
will include the distinctive characters of national cultures, 
national ideals, the identification of national problems, factors 
contributing to excessive increase or decrease of population, 
the effect of migrations, the status of minority and dependent 
groups, and the effect of local customs and political restrictions. 

It is also proposed that UNESCO give attention to certain 
philosophic problems. Among the nations which are cooperat- 
ing in the advancement of permanent peace, there are at pres- 
ent widely divergent philosophic principles that find their 
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expression in systems of government, in systems of education, 
and especially in religious beliefs and practices. Any study that 
is made by UNESCO of these philosophic problems must be 
directed to the discovery of common elements that are basic 
to mutual understanding and agreement among the nations 
where diverse philosophies and religious beliefs exist. 
UNESCO as an international agency cannot be committed to 
a particular set of philosophical principles or to any religious 
dogma that fails to take into account other systems of philo- 
sophic or religious thought that contribute to the single basic 
purpose for which UNESCO itself exists. This is, however, 
an area of such great importance that it calls for the best 
thought of scholars in all fields. 

Many other projects, some of them quite as important as 
those which have been briefly sketched in the foregoing para- 
graphs, are included in the detailed reports of the subcom- 
missions. Some of them are of immediate importance and, 
along with those which have been noted, will be given early 
consideration by the staff of UNESCO. Enough has been said 
with reference to the nature of these projects to show that the 
program is enormously important and that it is directed to 
the single purpose of promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science, and culture so that the 
common welfare of mankind may be advanced and peace may 
be preserved. The approach is positive and constructive. It 
aims not only at the prevention of war, but at the establish- 
ment of conditions under which free men and women can live 
securely, the conditions in which the incentives to war are 
neutralized by the common social and spiritual values to which 
the peoples of the world are dedicated. 





Developing Curriculums for Institutes 
of Applied Arts and Sciences in 
New York State, 1945-46 


By J. CAYCE MORRISON 


nN Marcu 1946, the New York legislature passed and the 
| Govern signed the bill creating five new institutes of 
applied arts and sciences. Thus, one major objective pre- 
sented to the people of the state in the Regents Plan for Post- 
war Education’ passed from the planning stage into operation. 
This article completes the account of the research con- 
ducted as a basis for establishing the institutes of applied arts 
and sciences in New York State.” 
The research of 1945-46 extended and refined the occupa- 
tional survey. It created a frame of reference for the develop- 
ment of institute curriculums and included certain pilot studies 


to determine the probable demand of youth for institute 
education. 


THe OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY 


Readers of the earlier article will recall that the occupa- 
tional survey of 1944-45 was based on data from 243 estab- 
lishments in twenty-one upstate industries. During 1945-46, 
the survey was extended to include data from 1,091 establish- 
ments in 44 major industries or fields of service occupations. 
The establishments actually visited represented about 50 per- 
cent of all the persons employed in those industries; and the 


44 industries comprise about 70 percent of the total number 
of workers of the state. 


* Regents Plan for Postwar Education (Albany: University of the State of 
New York Press, 1944), 64 pp. 

*A report of the research conducted prior to April 1, 1945, under the same 
title as the present article was published in The Educational Record, XXVI 
(1945), 288-300. 
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The data obtained through the two surveys provided a 
sampling that seemed an adequate base for projecting a total 
estimate of the need for vocational-technical education. 

As stated in the earlier article, the purpose of the occupa- 
tional survey was to provide data for answering three ques- 
tions : 

1. For what technical occupations should curriculums be 
provided? 

2. In what regions should each curriculum be offered? 

3. For how many students should provision be made in 
each curriculum? 


DEFINING TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS 


Preliminary to starting the second year’s work, data ob- 

tained in the first-year survey were analyzed and all the 
occupations listed as technical were checked against the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. The following definition of 
“technical occupation” was accepted: 
A Technical Occupation is a vocation requiring skillful application of 
a high degree of specialized knowledge together with a broad under- 
standing of operational procedures; involving the frequent application 
of personal judgment; usually dealing with a variety of situations; and 
often requiring supervision of the work of others. It offers the oppor- 
tunity for the worker to develop an ever-increasing personal control over 
the application of his knowledge to his work and usually requires fewer 
motor skills than a trade or skilled occupation and less generalized 
knowledge than a profession.° 


Each occupation tentatively listed as technical was defined 
in terms of the description given in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. When no such description was available, one was 
obtained from a civil service manual or from a manual of 
private industry. In a few cases, descriptions of the occupa- 
tion peculiar to an industry were obtained from persons inter- 
viewed. These descriptions were based upon the following: 
(1) typical duties or assignments, (2) special tools, instru- 


*Kenneth C. Beach, ef al., “Technical Occupations in the State of New York” 
(Mimeographed; Albany: State Education Department, 1946), Section I, p. 1. 
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ments, or machines used on the job, (3) computations and 
technical theory needed for the job, (4) supervisory func- 
tions, (5) other special abilities needed, (6) personal char- 
acteristics needed. 

After duplicates were eliminated and titles which repre- 
sented the same type or character of work were grouped, 335 
titles remained. Most of these occupations were clearly tech- 
nical. However, the list did include borderline cases, some 
overlapping with trade occupations and some of a professional 
nature. The test for retaining them was based primarily on 
whether the functions and preparation of the individuals 
employed were more nearly technical than trade on the one 
hand or professional on the other. The following definition 
of ‘medical technician” illustrates the character of the defini- 


tion accepted or prepared for each of the 335 occupations 
listed as technical: 


Technician, Medical 


(Hospital technician, laboratory assistant, medical; laboratory techni- 
cian, medical ) 


Performs medical duties in a hospital or medical laboratory making 
laboratory tests of urine, blood, animal parasites, infections, and animal 
inoculations ; makes blood counts and smears; gives biological skin tests ; 
prepares vaccines ; types blood for transfusions. May engage in research.* 


This occupation was accordingly classified under the Tech- 
nical Medical Service program. 

The occupational survey also obtained certain other types 
of data such as a firm’s estimate of the annual replacement 
needs in its various technical fields, the character and extent 
of any educational programs conducted by the establishment, 
and the numbers of persons employed in technical positions 
who were college graduates. 

The crux of the problem of handling occupational data lay 
in identifying technical jobs. Every occupation or pay-roll 

“J. Cayce Morrison, “A Guide to the Development of Programs for the Insti- 


tutes of Applied Arts and Sciences” (Mimeographed; Albany: State Education 
Department, April 1946), chap. iii, p. 31. 
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title reported by the survey staff was checked against the fol- 
lowing list of criteria ® for technical jobs: 


Low High 


1. Emphasizes technical knowledge............. 22 63 
2. Emphasizes technical skill (the ability to use 


technical knowledge) .........2e.eeeeess . 8.82¢S2 
3. Deals with rational processes as contrasted with 

I ooo Sa Pantene cease ein iss = 2 
4. Has concern with cause and effect........... iZ2we? 2 
5. Emphasizes analysis and diagnosis............ t22s 4 3 
6. Requires frequent exercise of ability to use in- 

ES ee ee re lao S.8 
7. Deals with many factors and a large number of 

INE i nticd i nih imigncttennahhakiw teats mez & a 
8. Contends with a large variety of situations.... 1 2 3 4 5 
9. Requires a knowledge of skilled work but not 

necessarily skill in doing it............... ia £2 
10. Requires a broad background of fundamental 

science and mathematics................-- (2a @g 
11. Involves use of a variety of instruments...... 2 3.43 
12. Requires effective use of language to interpret 

orders and make reports.............-0+: a = eS. 
13. Involves the element of leadership in supervisory 

I a a te ca ee 123 4 5 
14. Requires understanding of industrial equipment 

DE é<cincebed sane wetaewnwais i234 3 
15. Frequently involves visualization of plans and 

drawings and a degree of creative design.... 1 2 3 4 5 


On the foregoing chart, an average rating of three or above 
would indicate a technical job—below three, a trade or sub- 
technical job. A technical job in which a majority of employees 
were college graduates was classified as professional. 


ORGANIZING JOB CLUSTERS 


It was evident that many of the 335 technical occupa- 
tions were sufficiently alike to be served by a single curriculum. 
Such groups of occupations were called “job clusters.” The 


*Ihid., p. 44. 
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formation of job clusters was facilitated by the use of a job- 
cluster chart adapted from earlier patterns successfully used 
by the Rochester Institute of Technology. 

A chart designed for the building-construction industry 
illustrates the techniques. In this industry, 39 different occu- 
pations were located. These were classified according to pro- 
motional channels and whether a promotional channel is basic, 
supplementary, or related to a particular occupation. The 
promotional classification of “entry,” “intermediate,” and 
“terminal” represents a straight line of upgrading from initial 
employment to the most important occupation to which 
training, experience, and personal qualifications might lead. 
The entry jobs are those in which a student in training might 
acquire experience or a graduate of a technical institute might 
find initial employment. The intermediate category includes 
the occupations in which most persons will become perma- 
nently employed. The terminal category includes the ulti- 
mate level of employment for which any given curriculum 
prepares. 

The basic group includes those jobs directly connected with 
the industry or industries served by the particular curriculum. 
The supplementary group includes jobs in areas which offer 
broad opportunities as individuals grow on the job. Related 
occupations include those which require further training in 
fields other than those included in the basic curriculum. 

The concept of the job cluster is illustrated in Table | 
which has been adapted from the job-cluster chart for the 
building-construction industry. 


IDENTIFYING CURRICULUMS TO FIT JOB CLUSTERS 


Exclusive of the field of agriculture, forty job clusters were 
obtained from the 335 occupations described. Through a 
separate study of agricultural occupations in nine counties of 
the state, two additional broad clusters of occupations were 
derived. These are listed as (1) farm production, and (2) 
agricultural service. 
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TABLE 1 
A Jos-CLusTeR CHART FoR BuILpING CONSTRUCTION * 


Level Basic Job Supplementary Job Related Job 








Terminai Construction super- | Superintendent of | Architectural 
intendent buildings designer 
Contractor Safety engineer 


Intermediate | Assistant superin- | Building inspector | Plant layout 


tendent of con- | Materials salesman draftsman 

struction Purchasing agent | Assistants in any 
Junior engineer of the above 
Architectural drafts- 

man 


Senior inspector 


Entry or Contractor’s aide Materials tester | 
training | Computer 
Field clerk 
Job runner 
| 


* The above chart was taken from “A Guide to the Development of Programs for the 
Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences,’’ p. 45. Only 19 of the 39 occupations of the 
original chart are listed. 


These several clusters were grouped in eight broad cate- 
gories designated as agriculture, business, art and design, con- 
struction, home economics, industry, personal and business 
services, and special programs. The final classification follows: 


Agricultural programs 


1. Farm production 
2. Agricultural service 


Business programs 


3. Accountancy 

4. Banking and other finance 
5. General business 

6. Insurance 

7. Real estate 

8. Retailing 


Art and design programs 


9. Advertising art 
10. Industrial design 
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11. Graphic arts 

12. Interior decoration 
13. Photography 

14. Clothing design 


Construction programs 


15. Building construction 
16. Highway and bridge construction 


Home economics and related programs 


17. Food administration 

18. Executive house management 
19. Child care 

20. Homemaking 


Industrial programs 


21. Aeronautics 

22. Automotive technology 

23. Electrical technology 

24. Industrial chemistry 

25. Industrial personnel service 
26. Industrial physics 

27. Mechanical design 

28. Mechanical equipment—installation, maintenance, and operation 
29. Metal products manufacturing 
30. Mining 

31. Traffic management 

32. Transportation 


Personal and business service programs 


33. Dental technology 

34. Power laundry and dry cleaning 

35. Practical nursing 

36. Technical dental and medical service 


Special programs 
37. Commercial writing and advertising 
38. Food preservation 
39. Glass technology 
40. Optical technology 
41. Textile technology 
42. Wood products manufacture 
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ESTIMATING ENROLLMENTS 


The following factors enter into the estimates of enroll- 
ments by curriculums and totals: 

1. Number of technical occupations. In the industries sur- 
veyed which constitute 70 percent of the total working force 
of the state, some 352,000 technical occupations (or about 10 
percent of the total working force) were located. 

2. Annual replacement need. Data obtained from persons 
interviewed indicated an average estimated replacement need 
of 5 percent. This would give an annual replacement need of 
17,600. 

3. Competition of institutes with colleges and trade 
schools. The institutes will be in competition on the one hand 
with the four-year colleges and on the other with graduates 
from trade schools and workers who have come up through 
the ranks sometimes with the benefit of training provided by 
industry itself. It is expected, however, that the programs of 
the institutes will so demonstrate their worth that industry 
will in increasing measure recruit its technical workers from 
institute graduates and that high school graduates will tend 
more and more to seek training through the institutes. On the 
basis of the percentage of college graduates now occupying 
technical positions, it is estimated that not more than 25 per- 
cent of the annual replacement will go to college graduates. 
While this figure may vary for different job clusters, it seemed 
a safe figure to apply in estimating enrollments both for insti- 
tute programs as a whole and for each curriculum. 

4. Holding power of institute programs. Studies made of 
the holding power of technical institutes and of junior colleges 
offering technical programs indicate that about 60 percent of 
those entering the first year continue into the second year. 
Since the percentage of entering students remaining through 
the two years is increasing, it is estimated that good programs 
might, in the future, be expected to hold 60 percent of enter- 
ing students for graduation. 





| 
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When these four elements of the formula were applied to 
predicting enrollments, it was found that the estimated annual 
enrollment by curriculums would range from 26 in mining to 
more than 4,000 in retailing. It was recommended that, dur- 
ing the first year, curriculums be developed only in those areas 


in which the annual replacement need required an enrollment 
of 100 or more students. 


CRITERIA FOR LOCATING CURRICULUMS 


Three factors governed the recommendation concerning 
placement of curriculums. The first was the geographical con- 
centration of industries and the distribution of technical work- 
ers. The second was the geographical distribution of youth, 
and the third was the related educational opportunity. For 
instance, the chief concentrations in the graphic arts are in 
Rochester and New York City. Therefore, any curriculum 
covering the various occupations in the graphic-arts group 
would be placed in the institutes in one or both of these cen- 
ters. The reports on the separate industries showed the con- 
centration of industries in terms of numbers of employees in 
the various areas of the state. Other studies have shown that 
the drawing power of an educational institution is much 
greater within the range of commuting distance and that there 
is relatively little commuting beyond a fifteen-mile radius. 
Finally, in such a field as retailing, there is opportunity through 
evening school and extension courses in the larger cities for 
students to obtain training. Therefore, it would seem more 
appropriate to place institute programs for retailing in areas 


or centers where there is no other educational opportunity of 
a similar nature. 


DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM PATTERN 


The Regents Plan for Postwar Education had established 
the broad principles on which the institutes should be devel- 
oped. As noted in the previous article, the principles enunci- 
ated by the regents were elaborated in some detail as a guide 
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to state and local groups in developing curricular programs.° 
The chief of these principles were: 

1. “Occupational preparation, largely vocational-technical 
in character, is recognized as the primary purpose of the cur- 
riculum and as the principal objective which will prompt stu- 
dents to enroll in the institutes.” 

2. “Instruction in general fields is needed for the ade- 
quate personal, social, and occupational development of the 
individual.” 

Developing the total curriculum pattern involved three 
major related steps: (a) determining the content of vocational- 
technical education needed for each job cluster, (b) determin- 
ing the content of general education, and (c) relating general 
to vocational-technical education. 

In developing the vocational-technical content for a par- 
ticular curriculum, the following steps were taken: (a) a job 
analysis was made of the occupations in the cluster of jobs to 
be served to determine the skills and abilities needed for social 
competence; (b) skills and abilities were grouped into courses, 
and objectives to be served by each were determined; and 
(c) a tentative outline was made of content and method by 
which objectives could be achieved. 

The study of general education appropriate to institutes 
of applied arts and sciences was approached from two van- 
tage points: (a) “a job analysis of the good citizen,” and 
(b) an analysis of the various general education patterns. 

As a guide to its work, the committee defined general edu- 
cation as “those phases of unspecialized and nonvocational 
education that should be the common possession, the common 
denominator, so to speak, of educated persons as individuals 
in a free society.” * 

“The committee proposed four broad course sequences 
organized around a selected range of basic ideas to be empha- 

* Ibid., p. 49-51. 


"Lennox Grey and Francis Shoemaker, “General Education in Relation to 


Vocational-Technical Education” (Mimeographed; Albany: State Education 
Department), p. 7. 
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sized in both their occupational and general applications.” * 
These were applied science and mathematics, applied social 
science, communication and communication skills, and personal 
and community health. 

However, since students in the two-year program could give 
a relatively small share of the two years to strictly general 
education, careful consideration of the selection and organiza- 
tion of content into courses would be essential. 

From the current literature of the four fields, basic ideas 
were gleaned and grouped under four course titles: science 
and technology, the modern community, communication skills, 
personal and community health. 

For each of the four comprehensive courses, the basic ideas 
were listed; and for each idea a tentative outline was sug- 
gested for problems, projects, and illustrations of procedures 
for its development. In developing these outlines, the pur- 
pose was not to prescribe courses of study, but to suggest a 
curriculum pattern and a process by which institute faculties 
might carry on a continuous program of curriculum develop- 
ment. 

The listing of course titles by quarters for the building-con- 
struction curriculum *® in Table 2 will illustrate the character 
of course titles, the sequence of courses, and the relation of 
general to vocational-technical education. 

The curriculum pattern designed will foster several kinds 
of coordination: (a) coordination of general courses, (b) 
coordination of general and vocational-technical courses, and 
(c) coordination between institute and community. In plain 
English, this means working together—teamwork. 

To achieve the pattern of coordination essential to the 
development of the type of programs desired, the research 
staff set an example. Specialists in technical education and 
specialists in general education shared the same offices and 
workrooms. They were in almost daily consultation. They met 


* Morrison, of. cit., p. 59. 
* Ibid., p. 53. 
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TABLE 2 


COURSES AND SEQUENCES IN THE BUILDING-CONSTRUCTION CURRICULUM 


First Year 
lsT QUARTER 


A—Technical Mathematics I 
Science and Technology 
Construction Shop I 

B—The Modern Community 

C—Communication Skills 
Plan Reading and Sketching 

D—Personal and Community 

Health 

E—Coordinating Conference 


2ND QUARTER 


A—Technical Mathematics II 
Physics I 
Construction Shop II 
B—The Modern Community 
C—Communication Skills 
Structural Drawing I 
D—Family Health 


E—Coordinating Conference 


3RD QUARTER 


A—Surveying I 
Construction Shop II 
Physics II (with Elementary 
Mechanics) 
B—The Modern Community 
C—Communication Skills 
Structural Drawing 
D—Recreation and Community 


Health 


E—Coordinating Conference 


Second Year 
4TH QUARTER 


A—Computing and Estimating 
Properties of Materials I 
and Laboratory 
B—Building Codes 
Elective (General) 
C—Representation and Design 
Architectural Drawing I 
D—Skills for Health and Recrea- 


tion 


5TH QUARTER 


A—Properties of Materials II and 
Laboratory 

Contracts and Specifications 
Landscaping 

B—Consumer Buying 

C—Architectural Drawing II 
Elective (General) 

D—Skills for Health and Recre- 


ation 


6TH QUARTER 


A—Elementary Structural Design 
Project 
Elective (Technical) 
B—Business Organization and 
Management 
C-——Human Relations in Business 
and Industry 
1)—Promoting Community Health 
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together frequently in staff meetings. Every decision was a 
group decision. What this group of specialists, drawn from 
many diverse fields, accomplished can be repeated in process 
by every institute faculty. One means of accomplishing this 
is the coordinating conference (see foregoing outline of 
courses for the building-construction curriculum). 

The committee’s contribution to developing curriculums 
for vocational-technical education at the junior college level 
lies in the following: 

1. An occupational survey on a scale not before achieved, 
which identified, defined, and made available a substantial 
body of information concerning the technical occupations of 
the state. 

2. A sharper differentiation than had been established 
heretofore between technical education and trade education 
on the one hand and between technical education and profes- 
sional education on the other. 

3. A selection and organization of the content of general 
education especially adapted to the needs of students in order 
to round out their pre-occupational education. 

4. A plan for relating general and vocational-technical edu- 
cation so that they become, in effect, one educational process. 


RELATED STUDIES 


Not the least achievement of the related research was an 
unpublished report on ‘“The Education Veterans Will Want.” 
While the provision of additional facilities for college educa- 
tion was the more spectacular outcome of the study, it was 
initiated primarily to discover the needs of veterans for insti- 
tute education. 

Pilot studies were made to determine the probable inter- 
est of high school graduates and adults in these programs. 
The techniques devised should be useful when the institutes 
pass from the experimental to the permanent stage. From its 
experience and studies, the Committee on Institute Curricu- 
lums prepared recommendations covering the following sub- 
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jects as they affect curriculum development: equipment and 
materials; building space required; standards for developing 
a staff, including selection, education, salaries, experience; the 
continuing function of research; and administrative policy at 
state and local levels. 


FroM RESEARCH TO OPERATION 


With the enactment of legislation creating five new insti- 
tutes on a five-year experimental basis, leadership passed from 
research to operation. L. L. Jarvie, consultant to the Com- 
mittee on Institute Curriculums and, in the later stages, coor- 
dinator of institute curriculum research, was named associate 
commissioner for institute education, and the six existing state 
agricultural and technical institutes were placed under his 
general supervision. 

In creating the Committee on Institute Curriculums, Com- 
missioner Stoddard defined its objectives, in part, as follows: 


To achieve in each institute, including those already existing and in 
the pattern of institutes taken together, a genuine advancement in the 
whole concept of post-secondary education. 


The committee closes its work with confidence that the insti- 
tutes of applied arts and sciences in New York will be estab- 
lished on a sound basis and that the major objectives of the 
Commissioner’s assignment have been achieved. 





or 8 USS tte 


Accrediting Procedures in Medicine, 
Dentistry, and Nursing 


By HARLAN H. HORNER 


tion, critics of accrediting agencies had a field day at 

a conference held in Washington, D.C., on April 7 
and 8, 1939. At that conference the distinguished Chancellor 
of the University of Buffalo, well-known opponent of all 
accrediting, was frank and direct.’ Speaking on the engaging 
subject of “Seven Devils in Exchange for One,” Chancellor 
Capen characterized American education as “a sprawling 
amorphous organism, afflicted with waste and duplication and 
incoordination” and attributed the multiplication of standard- 
izing bodies to “the atomistic constitution of American higher 
education.”” After what he termed “more or less courteous 
maneuvering,’ Chancellor Capen hoisted “the black flag” 
before the assembled representatives of accrediting agencies 
in these words: 


[ J ion THE AUSPICES of the American Council on Educa- 


I have made it my mission in life to prey on you and all your kind. 
I am against standardizing, any standardizing whatever, and against 
all accrediting. I am persuaded that it would be better for the future 
of higher education if you were all to disappear as of tomorrow and 
if your places were left permanently vacant. The necessary job of 
vigilance committees—and I freely admit that it was once necessary— 
has been done. The crooks are under lock and key, or they have al- 
ready tasted hemp and are no more. 


Chancellor Capen’s bill of particulars may be briefly sum- 
marized: 


1. There are too many standardizing and accrediting bodies. 

2. Each institution has to pay to be stung. 

3. Different accrediting agencies have different ideas about the same 
thing. 


* Coordination of Accrediting Activities (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1939), pp. 5-17. 
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4. It should be no business of an accrediting agency how a subject 
is taught. 

5. Quite the most subversive of all the activities of standardizing 
agencies is curriculum prescription, whether in gross or in detail. 

6. In general, the stronger an educational agency becomes, the more 
do its actions tend to bring about uniformity in the branch of educa- 
tion with which it deals. 

7. The art of institutional inspecting—experto credite—is not one 
that is acquired by the process of attending one institution and teach- 
ing a few years in another. 

8. Existing standards are mainly measures of objects and phenomena 
which have little or no educational significance and are based on sheer 
assumption. 

9. Institutional standardization is committed to measuring the con- 
tainer in order to determine the quality of the contents. 

10. The responsible administrators of influential institutions in 
various parts of the country are tired of having the educational and 
financial policies of their institutions dictated by a horde of irre- 
sponsible outsiders, each representing a separate selfish interest. 


Concluding his indictment, Chancellor Capen said: 


I return to the first item of my bill of particulars. There are too many 
of you. And by your numbers and your individual and collective in- 
transigence you have brought about a crisis. The universities could 
put up with a few of you and still maintain a margin of independence. 
They cannot deal with all of you and at the same time perform their 
duty to their constituencies and their students. 

The issue is plain. Is the American university system to be dominated 
by competitive blackmail or it is to be conducted in accordance with 
the best judgment of the boards and administrative officers charged 
with this responsibility through charters and through legislative enact- 
ments? The American universities gave the standardizing agencies 
license to live. Whenever the leaders of the universities are ready to 
unite in the decision that these agencies shall live no longer, they will 
disappear. I think that day approaches. 


Following Chancellor Capen, Dr. John J. Tigert, president 
of the University of Florida, presented a paper on “‘Objection- 
able Practices of Accrediting Agencies.’ Dr. Tigert appeared 


* Ibid., pp. 18-34. 
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at the conference as the chairman of the Joint Committee in 
Accrediting of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities and the National Association of State Univer- 
sities. Unlike Chancellor Capen, Dr. Tigert did not advo- 
cate or predict the complete elimination of all extramural 
accrediting processes and prefaced his paper with the state- 
ment that the joint committee which he represented realized 
“the value and importance of accrediting agencies.” He did, 
however, frankly advance the criticisms of accrediting agen- 
cies accumulated by the joint committee, which he declared had 
been formulated after careful study and not “out of thin air.” 
These criticisms closely paralleled the bill of particulars ad- 
vanced by Chancellor Capen. 

Subsequent to the 1939 conference, in response to a request 
from the National Council of Chief State School Officers, the 
U.S. Office of Education studied means by which the several 
states might accredit their own higher institutions and thus 
displace the accrediting activities of the voluntary organiza- 
tions. Dr. F. J. Kelly and his associates in the Office of Educa- 
tion prepared the report of the study which was made. After 
a recital of the many weaknesses and evils of the existing 
accrediting systems, this conclusion was pronounced at the end 
of the report: 


In the light of all these factors in the present situation, it seems inevita- 
ble that some fundamental change in the machinery of accrediting must 
take place. After months of study of the problem, the authors of this 
bulletin are convinced that such change should be in the direction of 
strengthening the programs in the several states. While the building 
up of machinery in the states adequate to overcome the great obstacles 
now present in many of them will be a difficult problem and slow of 
accomplishment, it is believed that only as the movement veers in that 
direction will some of the present serious and growing troubles afflict- 
ing accreditation tend to disappear.® 


Thus it may be said that Chancellor Capen advocated and 


*U.S. Office of Education, Collegiate Accrediting by Agencies within States, 
Bulletin 1940, No. 3 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1940). 
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predicted the early demise of all accrediting agencies and that 
President Tigert recognized these agencies as necessary evils 
in our educational system which should be restrained, discip- 
lined, and put in their place, and that the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation proposed to substitute for regional and national accred- 
iting agencies forty-nine separate state education depart- 
ments. 

The American Council on Education conducted a second 
conference on accrediting in 1940 which was attended largely 
by representatives of national and regional accrediting agen- 
cies. At this conference Dr. George A. Works, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, reviewed the criticisms of accrediting pro- 
cedures advanced by Chancellor Capen and President Tigert 
at the 1939 conference and discussed the subsequent proposals 
of the Office of Education.* 

Dr. Works took the position that voluntary accrediting is 
a form of external control “to be tolerated only as a necessary 
evil” and that “the dangers, the weaknesses and the imperti- 
nences involved in accrediting should be reduced to a mini- 
mum.” At the conclusion of his paper Dr. Works said: 


Those interested in the improvement of the quality of higher education 
in the United States who believe that some form of accrediting is a 
means to that end, should unite in a serious study of the numerous prob- 
lems involved; there should be no acceptance of the idea of exclusive 
state accrediting without full consideration of all its implications and 
ramifications. On the other hand, the proponents of voluntary accredit- 
ing agencies should face squarely the criticisms that have multiplied so 
rapidly in recent years. The advocates of state, voluntary, or any other 
type of accrediting agency should have as their objective the only ob- 
jective that justifies their existence—the improvement in the United 
States of the quality of higher education. 


The 1940 conference on accrediting, after prolonged dis- 
cussion, adopted the following resolution: 


With full recognition that it is not only appropriate but necessary for 


*“Accrediting of Institutions of Higher Learning,” Cooperation in Accredit- 
ing Procedures (Washington: American Council on Education, 1941), pp. 5-17. 
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the state agencies to accredit institutions of higher education for the 
purpose of maintaining such educational and professional services as 
they deem satisfactory within their boundaries, it is the consensus of this 
conference: (1) that voluntary regional and national accrediting asso- 
ciations, through their activities, are rendering a service to institutions 
of higher education that transcends the services that can be rendered 
by the state agencies; and (2) that every effort should be made to 
develop close cooperation between voluntary and state agencies and 
among the voluntary associations themselves.® 


For many years prior to the hoisting of Chancellor Capen’s 
black flag in 1939 and 1940 and without interruption since 
that time, professional accrediting agencies in medicine and 
in dentistry in close cooperation with schools of medicine and 
schools of dentistry have gone about their deliberate purpose 
of improving medical and dental education. It can hardly be 
denied that Chancellor Capen, President Tigert, Dr. Kelly, 
and Dean Works were standing on sound ground when they 
pointed out “the dangers, the weaknesses, and the imperti- 
nences involved in accrediting.” Utopia has not arrived even 
yet, however, and there are abundant evidences of the useful 
and effective services of national accrediting bodies in medical 
and dental education in the past and grounds for their con- 
tinuance, even though they, in common with all other accredit- 
ing bodies, may be characterized by the extremists as neces- 
sary evils. There is not time in this brief survey to present 
these evidences and grounds in detail. 

Informed observers can, however, hardly escape the con- 
clusion that the splendid progress of medical education in 
America in the last forty years has come from within the pro- 
fession and the medical schools themselves and is the direct 
result of statesmanlike accrediting processes. There are two 
agencies concerned with the classification and approval of 
medical schools, namely, the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association and the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. The basic require- 
ments for the beginning of medical study and for the profes- 

*Ibid., p. 5S. 
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sional course are substantially identical, and, in actual opera- 
tion, the cooperation of the two bodies results in a closely 
unified effort. 

When the now historically famous Flexner study in medi- 
cal education was published by the Carnegie Foundation in 
1910, there were 155 medical schools in the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada. The low quality of many of the 
medical schools was then notorious. Today there are 69 
approved medical schools offering four-year courses lead- 
ing to the medical degree in the United States and 8 offer- 
ing the first two years of the medical course.* There are 
9 approved schools in Canada offering the full course and 
1 offering a basic science course. The Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals originally graded the medical schools as 
A, B, and C. That system of classification has been aban- 
doned, and both the council and the Association of American 
Medical Schools now recognize one group only, known as 
approved schools. When an approved school fails to live up 
to the minimum prescribed requirements, it is put upon proba- 
tion. 

Of the 87 approved medical schools in the United States and 
Canada, including 78 offering the four-year course and 9 
offering the basic science course, at the last report 2 only 
were on probation, 1 offering the four-year course and 1 
the basic science course, both located in the United States. 
There are only 5 medical schools in the United States which 
do not hold membership in the Association of American Medi- 
cal Schools and which fall below the purview of the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. There are no such schools in Canada. 

The basic minimum premedical requirement prescribed by 
both accrediting agencies is two years of college training in- 
cluding courses in English, physics, biology, general and 
organic chemistry. The great majority of applicants have for 
several years offered credentials for admission far beyond 


* The Journal of the American Medical Association, CKXIX (1945), 33-75. 
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the minimum requirement. According to the latest announce- 
ment, of the 87 schools, 3 require a bachelor’s degree for 
admission, 53 require three or more years of liberal arts train- 
ing, 30 require from two to three years, and 1 requires one 
year.” All but 10 of the 87 approved medical schools are uni- 
versity institutions, 37 being under public and 50 under private 
control. 

The latest public announcement by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges of qualifications of students enter- 
ing upon medical study covers 6,502 freshmen enrolled in the 
academic year 1942-43. Of this number, 3,498 or 53.8 per- 
cent held a bachelor’s degree upon admission to medical col- 
leges, 325 or 5 percent had four years of liberal arts educa- 
tion without a degree, 2,581 or 39.7 percent had three to four 
years, and 98 or 1.5 percent had less than three years ‘f pre- 
medical education. 

Thus, less than 2 percent of all the freshmen for that year 
were content to offer the minimum admission requirement. 
Usually from 53 to 65 percent of the applicants in a given 
year are accepted. Various aids to selection are used, such as 
the standing on the medical aptitude test sponsored by the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, scholastic rec- 
ords, psychological tests of various kinds, and personal inter- 
views. The measure of the progress of the last forty years 
may be understood from the fact that only 5 of the 160 
medical schools in operation in 1905 required any college work 
for admission. 

Two milestones in the development of medical education 
in the twentieth century must not be overlooked. In 1925 the 
Association of American Medical Colleges organized a Com- 
mission on Medical Education. The commission made an 
exhaustive study of medical education, medical licensure, the 
cost of medical education, and the supply and distribution of 
physicians. The final report of the commission, a volume of 


560 pages, was published in 1932. 


* Journal of the Association of American Medical Colleges, XVIII (1943), 
347-55. 
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The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association conducted a comparative study 
of the medical schools of the United States from 1934 to 1939 
and published its findings in 1940 in a volume of 259 pages. It 
is significant that these two epoch-making studies were con- 
ducted by accrediting agencies in medicine. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
chairman of the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association, was able to say in 1946: 


In medicine it has been demonstrated that it is possible for a profession 
organized by county and state, as well as nationally, to have a profound 
influence on all medical schools, hospitals and educational institutions 
throughout the nation and also to stimulate legisation by states re- 
quiring qualifying examinations and the registration of properly trained 
personnel. All of this has been done chiefly through the cooperation 
of willing members of the profession and the earnest desire to raise 
and maintain high standards of professional achievement. It has been 
done by the physicians themselves without the power of coercion and 
primarily through the recognition of unselfish leadership and through 
the persistent and regular presentation of facts about medical institu- 
tions and medical education, and through state laws. 

It is remarkable to look back over the last forty years and see how 
a profession has been able to influence educational institutions that 
provide its membership and to see how the confidence of the pubic has 
been gained and how prestige has been established.*® 


Formal surveying and accrediting of dental schools dates 
from the establishment of the Dental Educational Council of 
America in 1909. This council, representing dental schools, 
state boards of dental examiners, and the American Dental 
Association, was cautious and deliberate in its studies of dental 
education and did not issue a list of classified dental schools 
until 1918. At that time, thirteen schools were classified as 
A, twenty-six as B, seven as C, and the classification of two 
schools was withheld. 

Thereafter, revised classifications were issued at intervals. 


8 The Journal of the American Medical Association, CXXX (1946), 1055. 
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The last classification of this council was issued in 1934 when 
thirty-five schools were classified as 4 and three schools as B. 
This accrediting body was discontinued in 1936, and a new 
agency known as the Council on Dental Education of the 
American Dental Association was established in 1938. This 
new council differs from the earlier one in that it is a standing 
committee of the American Dental Association and is sup- 
ported by the association. It consists of nine members, three 
elected by the American Association of Dental Schools from 
its membership who must be of professorial rank and may 
have no connection with a board of examiners, three elected 
by the American Association of Dental Examiners from its 
membership who may have no connection with dental schools, 
and three members of the American Dental Association elected 
by its House of Delegates who may have no connection with 
either a dental school or a board of dental examiners. Thus, at 
all times the council represents teachers, examiners, and prac- 
titioners. The Council on Dental Education at its first meeting 
in 1938 discontinued the use of the classified list of dental 
schools established by the earlier body. The seven years from 
1938 to 1945 were given to the formulation of standards and 
to the visitation and inspection of schools. In June 1945 the 
council issued its first official list of accredited dental schools. 
There have been some changes since that date, and today, of 
the forty dental schools in operation in the United States, 
twenty-three are accredited as approved, fourteen as provision- 
ally approved, the approval of one has been suspended, and 
two schools have not yet been surveyed. 

Perhaps the most significant accomplishments of the accred- 
iting processes in dental education have been the complete 
elimination of the proprietary dental school, the last one dis- 
appearing in 1927, and the almost complete absorption of the 
dental schools by the universities. The appraisal of dental 
schools by the Council on Dental Education was predicated 
upon the assumption that dental education is a function of the 
universities of the country and that it must be viewed in all 
the tests applied to it from the standpoint of university dis- 
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cipline. This conception of dental education was enunciated 
by the council in its basic criteria dealing with university rela- 
tionship as follows: 


The Council believes that dental education will thrive best under uni- 
versity auspices and that no dental school can be successfully conducted 
as a business enterprise. ‘The Council will therefore expect any dental 
school which seeks its approval to be incorporated strictly as a non- 
profit institution. Whatever the historical background and corporate 
entity of a dental school, and whatever the sources of its support, its 
functioning educationally as an integral part of an accredited university 
will be regarded as of fundamental importance. The Council will not 
be satisfied with the nominal or casual affiliation of a dental school 
with a university but will expect its administration, its teaching and 
its research to be conducted as a university discipline in harmony with 
the purposes and methods of higher education. This view contemplates 
the recognition and acceptance of a dental school by the university of 
which it is a part on equal terms with the university’s other professional 
schools, and anticipates that the dental school shall live up to the tra- 
ditions and shall sustain the standards of scholarship, the exactness and 
thoroughness of scientific endeavor and the true university spirit of its 
parent institution.°® 


The practical realization of this ideal has been well-nigh 
accomplished. The proprietary school, fortunately, is removed 
from the picture forever. No dental school is organized or 
conducted for the profit of its owners. All schools are legally 
constituted on a nonstock basis. All are bona fide educational 
institutions engaged in the execution and performance of a 
public trust. 

Thirty-six of the forty dental schools now in operation 
in the United States are integral units in well-recognized uni- 
versities, instituted under the corporate authority of these 
universities, owned outright by them, and administered by 
them. Thirteen of the thirty-six university schools are in- 
herent parts of state universities. The remaining twenty-three 
schools in the university group are inherent parts of privately 


*Council on Dental Education, Requirements for the Approval of a Dental 
School (Chicago: American Dental Assoc., 1941), pp. 4-5. 
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incorporated and endowed universities, four of which receive 
some public support. 

Of the remaining four schools without complete university 
integration, one is affliated with a privately endowed univer- 
sity, but owned and governed by a separate board of trustees 
on a nonprofit basis. Two of these four schools are integral 
units in educational institutions, one publicly and one privately 
supported, without university status, but organized on a uni- 
versity level in the field of professional education. The pub- 
licly supported institution conducts a medical school, a dental 
school, a pharmacy school, and a nurse-training school. The 
privately supported institution conducts a medical school, a 
dental school, and a nurse-training school. 

Only one school remains without official relationship or 
affiliation with a university or a medical school. It is a detached, 
independent institution incorporated as a public trust. It has 
informal neighborly relations with a privately endowed uni- 
versity with which it contemplates and hopes for complete 
integration. The future functioning of dental education upon 
the level of a university discipline is clearly assured. 

By common consent and with the recommendation of the 
Dental Educational Council of America, the dental schools 
moved to the so-called “2-4 plan” in 1937, that is, to two years 
of liberal arts education followed by a four-year professional 
course. Thus, since that time, the basic quantitative require- 
ment for the dental degree has been the same as for the medi- 
cal degree. 

Marked advance beyond the minimum predental require- 
ment upon the motion of the students themselves is now observ- 
able. The enrollment of undergraduate students in all the 
schools in the United States as of October 15, 1944, was 8,590, 
of whom 2,131 or 24.8 percent offered a bachelor’s degree 
for admission, 319 or 3.7 percent offered four years of liberal 
arts education without a degree, 1,956 or 22.8 percent offered 
three or more years, and 4,184 or 48.7 percent offered between 
two and three years. 


Steady improvement is also shown in the scholastic standing 
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of the applicants for admission to dental study. The Council 
on Dental Education made a detailed study of the credentials 
offered by the freshman classes as of October 15, 1945, and 
found that the mean grade point average ranged from C+ 
to B— with about 200 students out of 1,200 having grades in 
occasional subjects below C. Even after the well-known varia- 
bility of college grades is taken into account, there is evidence 
of a healthy advance in the scholarship of entering students. 

A far-reaching experiment in the determination of the fit- 
ness of candidates for dental study is about to be inaugurated. 
The Council on Dental Education and the American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Schools are cooperating in the devising of a 
series of mental and manual aptitude tests to which it is hoped 
all entering students will be subjected this fall. The tests will 
not be given, at the beginning at least, as condition for admis- 
sion but will be carried on in a five-year program experimen- 
tally. The expense will be borne by the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, and the results will be compiled and studied in the 
office of the council. 

Paralleling the two significant studies of medical education 
which were mentioned, two landmarks in the twentieth-cen- 
tury evolution of dental education may be noted. The most 
comprehensive detached study of dental education in America 
was published in 1926 as Bulletin No. 19 by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching under the title 
of Dental Education in the United States and Canada. This 
study was sponsored and financed by the foundation and was 
conducted by Dr. William J. Gies, a distinguished biological 
chemist, who was then a member of the faculty of Columbia 
University. Dr. Gies spent five years in his studies and inves- 
tigations, and his report did for dental education what the 
Flexner report did for medical education sixteen years earlier. 
It spelled the final doom of the proprietary dental school, set 
dental education on the way to its ultimate complete absorp- 
tion by the universities, and awakened the public to the sig- 
nificance of dental care as a health measure. It also empha- 
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sized the fundamental obligation of society to give adequate 
financial support to dental education and research. 

Another significant study was made by the Curriculum Sur- 
vey Committee of the schools covering a period of five years, 
the report of which was published in 1935, a volume of 412 
pages, under the title 4 Course in Dentistry. This frank study 
of the dental curriculum under the immediate direction of the 
associated dental schools is perhaps the crowning accomplish- 
ment in dental education in the first hundred years of its 
formal administration in America. 

It seems very clear to those who are familiar with the record 
that the progress in dental education has come chiefly from 
the impetus given it from within the profession. Without such 
impetus and without its agencies of regulation and appraisal, 
predental education would still be in a chaotic condition, pro- 
prietary dental schools would still thrive, and the instruction 
would be mainly on the trade-school level. 

Brief mention must be made of the promising developments 
in the field of nursing. As is well known, the war put heavy 
burdens upon the nursing profession and upon all institutions 
engaged in training nurses. It served beneficially, however, in 
centering attention upon the need of unified effort in the estab- 
lishment of plans for the future. 

Several professional nursing organizations, national in 
scope, have joined together to establish the National Nurs- 
ing Planning Committee as a coordinating body to promote 
a five-year program for nation-wide action in the field of 
nursing. The broad-gauge program of this committee is out- 
lined as follows: 


1. Determination of the needs of the nation for nursing care. 

2. Determination of the number of nurses required to meet immediate 
needs for all types of nursing care. 

3. Provision for meeting additional needs as social programs advance. 

4. Education of nurses to give the best service which current sci- 
entific knowledge makes possible. 

5. Promotion, development, and adoption of personnel policies and 
practices which will be satisfactory to employer and employee, and will 
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ensure remuneration commensurate with the services rendered to society. 

6. Promotion and support of plans to assure nursing care to all 
who need it, through an equitable distribution of the service cost. 

7. Promotion, development, and establishment of standards to guard 
the public and the nurse. 

8. Development of public understanding that the essential part which 
nursing plays in healing the sick and promoting positive health warrants 
use and support of a comprehensive community nursing program. 

9. Development of a progressive program of information to help 
nurses understand and accept their responsibilities and opportunities. 

10. Support of the program outlined without regard to race, creed, 
color, economic status, or geographic location.’® 


This five-year plan includes the establishment of a single 
professional accrediting body with the following functions: 


1. Accreditation of the basic professional schools of nursing, 

2. Accreditation of advanced professional programs, 

3. Approval of other types of courses in nursing offered to graduate 
nurses by hospitals and other agencies, 

4. Accreditation of schools of practical nursing, 

5. Provision of a continuing service to accredited schools of nursing. 


If it appears that I would enter a plea of “not guilty” for 
medicine, dentistry, and nursing, in the face of the general 
charges of “the dangers, the weaknesses, and the imperti- 
nences involved in accrediting,” I confess that is my thought 
and purpose. I would not conclude, however, without observ- 
ing that the progress of medical education, dental education, 
and nursing education—which has come through the inspira- 
tion and leadership of the professions themselves—would not 
have been possible without the close linkage and cooperation 
which has existed between the professions and the universities. 

When he hoisted the black flag in 1939, Chancellor Capen 
said that “the universities gave the standardizing agencies 
the license to live.” I should go further and say that the uni- 


*The National Nursing Planning Committee, 4 Comprehensive Program 
for Nation-wide Action in the Field of Nursing (New York: National Nursing 
Council, 1945). 
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versities have given life, purpose, dignity, order, and sound 
accomplishment to medical, dental, and nursing education. 

The contribution of the universities to the advancement of 
all professional education is not to be measured by the neces- 
sary and conventional yardsticks of accrediting agencies. Safe 
minimum levels of preprofessional education, the content and 
scope of the professional courses, the teaching staff, the facili- 
ties for instruction, and material support are all important in 
the appraisal of a professional school. The intangible values 
which a university may bring to the support of professional 
education are of greater significance. These values cannot be 
measured in ordinary terms. It behooves all accrediting agen- 
cies, therefore, deliberately to seek to avoid the evils which 
may be inherent in their operation and to avoid intrusion upon 
the functions of the universities. The business of the accredit- 
ing agency, if it has any, is to promote and to appraise, and 
not to administer professional education. 











Britain’s New Scholarship Policy 


By S. H. WOOD 


T HAS BEEN customary in the past to talk of the “‘educa- 
| tional ladder” in England. This has meant the rather 

narrow steps by which a small proportion of the more 
intellectual boys and girls in elementary schools have reached 
secondary schools, and the still narrower steps by which some 
young people of ability who have come from homes with 
modest or very meager financial resources have won their 
way to the university. When the Education Act of 1944 is in 
full operation, the ladder simile will no longer apply to 
secondary education: all children over eleven years of age 
will pass from primary to secondary schools, since secondary 
education is now free. In addition, Britain’s Ministry of 
Education has recently announced a new scholarship policy 
which in course of time may convert the ladder to the uni- 
versities into a broad highway. 

There is at present a bewildering variety of arrangements 
for enabling boys and girls of moderate means to reach a 
university. The Ministry of Education awards 360 state 
scholarships annually; the universities themselves—twelve in 
all in England and Wales—offer more than 1,200 scholarships 
and exhibitions; and the local education authorities—county 
councils and county borough councils—grant a large number 
of senior or major scholarships. In addition, some schools 
and a variety of trusts have funds available for university 
education. But this provision, which looks fairly generous 
on paper, is inadequate in practice. The number of scholarships 
awarded by no means results in a corresponding number of 
beneficiaries. The reason for this is plain. In very few cases 
does a scholarship carry a monetary value sufficient to provide 
its holder with the income he requires to enable him to take 
full advantage of a university education. All the providing 
bodies know that an undergraduate after payment of his 
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tuition fees requires for his maintenance sums ranging from 
£200 ($800) a year or more at the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, to say, £160 ($640) at a provincial uni- 
versity such as Manchester or Bristol—assuming that the 
student will live in the college or in a hostel and not at home. 
And yet state scholarships carry payment of tuition fees and 
a maintenance grant of only £100 ($400) a year as a maxi- 
mum. ‘The value of university scholarships and exhibitions 
usually ranges from £50 ($200) to £100 ($400); and few 
of the local education authorities’ awards, the values of which 
vary greatly from area to area, have in the past covered full 
costs. 

What then is a young person to do if he or she wins a 
scholarship? In some cases parents are in a position to pro- 
vide the balance of income necessary. But the boy (and the 
argument applies equally to girls) of “poor” parents who 
has won a scholarship has three possibilities before him. He 
may, and in rare cases does, relinquish his award, and, with 
it, all prospect of a university education. He may consent 
to his parents making excessive sacrifices and thus find his way 
to the university but without the full means to enjoy the life 
and learning it offers. Or, and this is quite common practice, 
he may go “scholarship hunting.” If he has been awarded 
a state scholarship, he may thereafter take a competitive 
examination for a university scholarship. If he is successful 
and the latter award is substantial, he will be safe. But in 
some cases a candidate’s hunt may secure him as many as 
three awards and he may yet find that his total emoluments 
are insufficient for the full satisfaction of his legitimate needs. 

One of the minor, but nevertheless exasperating, conse- 
quences of this scramble for scholarships is that the Ministry, 
the universities, and the local education authorities—to say 
nothing of the scholar and his parents—are involved in a 
spate of administration. There is a partnership between the 
main awarding bodies which results in their first assessing 
what sum, if any, the beneficiary's parents ought to contribute 
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and then deciding whether, if he were granted the maximum 
of each award he has won, he would accumulate more money 
than would be necessary. If this proves to be the case, the 
awards are scaled down accordingly. If, on the other hand, 
the total is inadequate, he has somehow to make the sum do. 
This assessment and adjustment between several awarding 
bodies involves all concerned in burdensome correspondence. 

But the chief evils of the system arise from the pernicious 
consequences of scholarship hunting in itself. It imposes 
strains—physical, mental, and normal—which young people 
ought not to have to endure, and educationally it is disastrous. 
Just at an age when a boy (or girl) should be enjoying the 
beginnings of the freedom and delight of learning, he (or she) 
has to concentrate on a comparatively narrow field of study, 
more often than not in a fever of apprehension. This is no 
spirit in which boys and girls should spend their last years 
at school. No wonder some reach the university a spent force 
and even then, perhaps, a bit short of the full maintenance 
they need; and some reach it with a more or less spurious 
education, no matter how successful their hunt has been finan- 
cially. 

The Ministry of Education has now decided to unravel this 
tangled skein and to reweave the threads into a sensible 
pattern. In the future the state scholarship maintenance 
award will not be limited to a maximum of £100 ($400). It 
will be just so much as the holder needs to enable him, after 
taking account of what his parents should reasonably con- 
tribute, to live and study at the university without financial 
anxiety. No state scholar need go scholarship hunting in the 
future; nor need the holder of a university scholarship do so. 
The Ministry will in the future step in and supplement uni- 
versity scholarships on the same basis of need and parental 
possibilities. This supplementation of university awards is 
very significant: it is important as regards mere numbers, 
and it represents an entirely new, and a very bold, policy. 
These reforms will leave the local education authorities free 
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to award their senior or major awards to boys and girls, 
who, though well fitted for a university education, have not 
won a state scholarship or university scholarship either because 
they were not up to that high standard or because there were 
not enough scholarships to go round. Further, under the 
terms of the Education Act of 1944, the scholarship schemes 
of local education authorities will not vary so much as they 
have in the past. The less generous of them will conform 
to the practices of the more generous, so that the prospect 
of a university education for suitable, but perhaps not brilliant, 
boys and girls will not depend, as it has so often depended 
in the past, upon the part of the country in which they live. 
With all these improvements, however, there are weak- 
nesses still to be remedied. It is true that, whereas in the 
past a boy or girl might hold two or even more awards, in 
the future there will be as many undergraduate beneficiaries 
at the universities as there are main scholarships awarded. 
(Scholarships awarded by schools and trusts will not be sup- 
plemented.) But there is always a run on the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The majority, but of course not 
all, of the holders of state scholarships and local authority 
scholarships aim at going to Oxford or Cambridge, particu- 
larly if they propose to take a course in the humanities. This 
flow to the two ancient universities is accentuated by the fact 
that these universities, with only about one-third of the 
number of students to be found in the ten modern universities, 
offer probably twice as many university scholarships. What 
the modern universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, and 
others need is generous patrons who will found the scholar- 
ships necessary to put them, in this respect, on a par with 
Oxford and Cambridge. Further, there ought to be, and 
probably will be in due course, a larger number of state 
scholarships awarded by Britain’s Ministry of Education. 
When this comes about there should be some reasonably 
elastic system of allocation between the different universities. 
There is one block of awards which cuts across all other 
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types of provision at the present time. Men and women who 
have been prevented by war service of any kind from going 
to a university during the past six years or whose university 
course has been interrupted from the same cause are eligible 
to apply for, and if they do apply will probably receive, fees 
and full maintenance to enable them to begin or complete a 
university course, regardless of whether they are or were 
scholarship holders. ‘This generous aid to ex-service men 
and women, who received a 90 percent priority of admission 
to England’s universities in 1946, will necessarily reduce the 
room available for boys and girls fresh from the schools, for 
whose benefit the new policy is designed. And the adminis- 
tration and distribution of these benefits will be further com- 
plicated by the continuing liability of boys of eighteen years 
of age for military service. 

But despite the inevitable dislocation produced by the war, 
and despite other flaws which remain to be remedied, the new 
policy, which has been worked out in close consultation with 
the universities and local education authorities, is very sig- 
nificant. It represents a profoundly important attack on evil 
educational practices and a bold step towards equality of op- 
portunity in the field of university education in England. 





The Council at Work 








outstanding new projects in which the Coun- 

cil is interested, as well as a progress report 
on undertakings already launched. It is hoped that 
this survey will give to the members of the Council a 
more intimate view of the Council’s development. 
Individuals desiring additional information regard- 
ing subjects mentioned in this section are invited to 
write to the offices of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 


T= Council at Work is a brief summary of the 





On February 14-15, 1947, the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee of the Council will meet in Washington. A meeting of 
the Executive Committee will follow on Sunday, February 16. 

Miss Sarah G. Blanding, president of Vassar College, has 
accepted election to membership on the Problems and Policies 
Committee until May 1947 to fill a vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Dr. O. C. Carmichael from the committee. 
Miss Blanding is the first woman to be elected to member- 
ship on the committee. 


A CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CONSTITUENT 
MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Invitations have been issued to the presidents, the secre- 
taries, and the delegates to the Council of the sixty-five organi- 
zations making up its constituent membership to meet in 
Washington on January 24—25, 1947, for a discussion of prob- 
lems of mutual interest. The meeting will be held in the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 1615 H Street N.W. It is 
hoped that all constituent-member organizations will have at 
least one representative present. The officers of the Council 
feel that it is important to hold a separate meeting of the 
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representatives of its constituent members from time to time, 
as well as to have them participate in the regular annual meet- 
ing of the Council on the first Friday and Saturday of each 
May. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Because of delays in printing, the invitations to membership 
in the Council extended each fall to accredited institutions of 
higher education, school systems, and state departments of 
education was necessarily postponed until the first of the year. 
Invitations to those eligible were issued as of January 2, 1947, 
and it is hoped that many institutions and school systems will 
become affiliated with the Council during the new year. The 
following have become members of the Council between Octo- 


ber 1 and December 31, 1946: 
Associate 


Community Vocational Service, Newark, New Jersey 
United Business Education Association, Washington, D.C. 


Institutional 
Board of Education of the City of New York 


The membership of the Council as of December 31, 1946, 
is as follows: 


Nn ends nd waeeneesieea 65 

is bbs ddd ci ceved béabeb int eees 53 

Dearie re is i. 6 i6icn ob Seid dc cs oh ees 795 

MEE «oo nc ales ca dik eau d eal wale bee wae eee oe 913 
GRANTS 


Grants to the Council for specific purposes since October 1, 
1946, have been: 
FIELD FouUNDATION: 


$8,000 for further support of the Committee on Education and 
Social Security. 





— 
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GENERAL EpuCATION Boarp: 


$5,000 toward increased publication costs for the reports of the 
Cooperative Study in General Education. 


Epwarp W. Hazen FounpDaATION: 


$4,000 toward the Advisory Service on Student Personnel Pro- 
grams. 


STAFF 


A. J. Brumbaugh, vice president of the Council, spent a 
month from the middle of November to the middle of Decem- 
ber in Paris, as an adviser to the United States delegation to 
the first conference of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. 

J. Solon Mordell, formerly pharmacist at University Hos- 
pital, Syracuse, has joined the staff of the Council’s Study of 
Pharmaceutical Education, as assistant director. 

H. H. Remmers and N. L. Gage of Purdue University have 
also become associated with the Pharmaceutical Survey, as 
director of its testing program and test technician, respectively. 

Robert C. Hempel, a former high school teacher and more 
recently a captain in the Army, has been added to the gen- 
eral staff of the Council, to assist Dr. Brumbaugh in his activi- 
ties with the United States Armed Forces Institute Advisory 
Committee, of which he is chairman, and with the work of the 
Council’s Committee on Accrediting Procedures. 

The National Institute of Public Affairs has again assigned 
two of its interns to the Council, namely, Mary Harnden, of 
Schenectady, New York, and Martha Hall of Pontiac, Michi- 
gan. Miss Harnden is assisting Francis J. Brown in his work 
at the Council office, and Miss Hall is helping him in his efforts 
for the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 

Roderic D. Matthews, who spent a year in the Near East 
on the Council’s Survey of Education in the Arabic-Speaking 
Countries of the Near East, has returned to the United States 
and has resumed his duties at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Dr. Matthews is engaged in preparing the report of his study 
for the Council. 

Matta Akrawi, of the Ministry of Education of Iraq, who 
assisted Dr. Matthews in his study, has come to the United 
States to aid in the preparation of the final report and to super- 
vise the translation of the report into Arabic for distribution 
in the countries of the Near East. The report of the study will 
be published by the Council. 


MEETINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


The following Council committees have held meetings since 
the first of October: 


Committee on a Study of Pharmaceutical Education, Octo- 
ber 4, Washington 

Committee on Youth Problems, October 4 and November 
24; jointly with the Committee on the Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government, November 25; Wash- 
ington 

Problems and Policies Committee, October 10-11, Rye, 
New York 

Executive Committee, October 11, Rye, New York 

Canada—United States Committee on Education, October 
25-26, Niagara Falls, Ontario 

Committee on Accrediting Procedures, October 25-26, 
Washington 

Committee on Measurement and Guidance, November 2-3, 
New York City 

National Committee on Teacher Examinations, November 
14-16, Columbia, South Carolina 

Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, November 26; jointly with Committee 
on Youth Problems, November 25; Washington 

Committee on Inter-American Schools Service, December 
2, Washington 

Committee on Education and Social Security, December 30, 
Washington. 





—_ 
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RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Among the issues discussed with governmental representa- 
tives in recent weeks are the Army and Navy ROTC pro- 
grams; housing, including classrooms and laboratories; vet- 
erans’ education and training; selective-service policies, with 
special reference to foreign students; and universal military 
training. 

Dr. A. John Bartky, dean, School of Education, Stanford 
University, was brought to Washington for three weeks and 
prepared a statement regarding Army ROTC, which, after 
action by the Committee on Relationships, was submitted to 
the War Department. 

The National Housing Advisory Committee, a subcommit- 
tee of the Council’s Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government, which was appointed 
several months ago, and its Regional Housing Advisory Com- 
mittees have been actively cooperating with the national and 
regional housing governmental agencies in the formulation of 
policy. Arthur S. Adams, provost, Cornell University, is the 
national chairman. The chairmen of the regional subcommit- 
tees are: Livingston Hall, vice dean, Harvard Law School; 
William P. Tolley, president, Syracuse University; Herman 
B. Wells, president, Indiana University; Blake R. Van Leer, 
president, Georgia School of Technology; Umphrey Lee, 
president, Southern Methodist University; G. Herbert Smith, 
president, Willamette University; David D. Henry, presi- 
dent, Wayne University; John M. Stalnaker, dean of students, 
Stanford University; Max Farrington, dean of men, George 
Washington University. 


COMMITTEE ON YOUTH PROBLEMS 


This committee has met twice since the last issue of the 
EDUCATIONAL RecorpD. They have arranged for the revision 
of three of the publications of the American Youth Commis- 
sion, as follows: Youth-Serving Organizations by M. M. 
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Chambers; Youth and the Future, the general report of the 
American Youth Commission; American Youth: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography, by Louise A. Menefee and M. M. 
Chambers. 

Consideration is being given to the re-establishment of the 
American Youth Commission, and it is anticipated that spe- 
cial attention will be given to the development of such a 
project. 


THE PRESIDENT’s COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Commission held its second meeting on December 9 
through 12. The following consultants have been appointed 
for each of the five studies determined upon by the Commis- 
sion at its first meeting: aims and objectives: Newton 
Edwards, University of Chicago; educational opportunities: 
Ordway Tead, Board of Higher Education of the City of New 
York; organization of higher education: Fred J. Kelly, for- 
merly chief of the Division of Higher Education, U.S. Office 
of Education; financing higher education: James Allen, Jr., 


Syracuse University; providing personnel: L. D. Haskew, 
Emory University. 


COMMISSION ON ACCREDITATION OF SERVICE EXPERIENCES 


Because of the almost universal adoption and unprecedented 
use of the Tests of General Educational Development both as 
a basis for awarding high school diplomas or certificates of 
equivalence and for admission to college, two new forms of 
the high school level GED tests have been prepared and 
equated. The Commission is in the process of establishing 
agencies to administer the new Form “C”’ of these tests. These 
agencies, which are limited to civilian educational institutions, 
are under contract with the American Council on Education’s 
Veterans Testing Service, and are approved and supervised by 
the state departments of education. The rigid controls govern- 
ing the operation of these agencies are designed to provide the 
optimum conditions of administration and security. 


: 
: 
: 
' 
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THE PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY 


After years of effort by organizations and individuals con- 
cerned with the security and advancement of pharmacy as a 
profession of recognized rank, the Survey of Pharmaceutical 
Education, Practices, and Services got under way last May. 
This was the result of action of the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education in making available the necessary 
funds, and the assumption of responsibility for the conduct of 
the survey by the American Council on Education. The Coun- 
cil appointed Edward C. Elliott, for many years president of 
Purdue University, as the director of the enterprise. A gen- 
eral advisory committee, representative of the leadership of 
national pharmaceutical affairs, was also created. It is ex- 
pected that three years will be required to carry out the com- 
plete plan of the survey. 

The intent of the survey is to make a comprehensive, critical 
examination of pharmaceutical education and of pharmaceu- 
tical services and practices as these determine the character 
and needs of training to insure a flow of properly qualified 
individuals into the profession. A further intent is to present 
recommendations for such constructive actions as are needed. 

At the last meeting of the national advisory committee on 
October 4, 1946, reports of the progress being made were pre- 
sented with special reference to the program of student test- 
ing and guidance. During the autumn more than four thousand 
entering students in forty-two schools and colleges were given 
a series of predictive tests. In cooperation with committees 
representing the Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, special 
achievement tests are being developed for pharmaceutical 
chemistry, pharmacognosy, pharmacology, and pharmacy. In 
this connection a special study is being made of state board 
examinations. 

Another of the important projects of the survey is the Pre- 
scription Study. Approximately fifty thousand present-day pre- 
scriptions, assembled from four hundred drug stores through- 
out the country, will be submitted to complete analysis. This 
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project is being made possible through the active assistance of 
the secretaries of state associations. 

Recognizing that nearly 90 percent of practicing pharma- 
cists are found in retail drug stores, a special subcommittee 
representing these stores has been set up for the purpose of 
indicating those problems of retailing that should have the 
attention of the survey. The first meeting of this subcommit- 
tee was held in Chicago on December 12. 

During the autumn Director Elliott has been visiting schools 
and colleges of pharmacy, conferring with state boards of 
pharmacy and state secretaries, and seeing the operations of 
commercial and research establishments. 

All in all, the survey is making nearly forty separate studies 
of different aspects of pharmacy in operation. The facts and 
conclusions of these studies, it is hoped, will furnish the pro- 
fession with the stuff for the making of a program for unified 
action by the whole of the profession. 


REPORTS OF THE EDUCATIONAL MISSIONS TO 
GERMANY AND JAPAN 


The Council has distributed to its membership copies of the 
reports of the educational missions sent to Japan and Ger- 
many by the War and the State Departments during recent 
months, in the belief that they would be of interest to the 
organizations and institutions making up the Council. The 
President of the Council, George F. Zook, was chairman of 
the group which studied the educational situation in Germany, 
and George D. Stoddard, president of the University of Illi- 
nois and chairman of the American Council on Education, was 
chairman of the mission which went to Japan. 


THE REPORT OF THE CARNEGIE COMMITTEE ON TESTING 


Consideration is still being given to the report of the Carne- 
gie Committee on Testing, issued in October 1946, which rec- 
ommended the establishment of “the Cooperative Educational 
Testing Commission,” to be “affliated with the American 
Council on Education.” The report recommended that the 
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College Entrance Examination Board, the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, the Cooperative Test Service, and the National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations of the American Council 
on Education join in the creation of this commission. The 
report further recommended that the functions of the com- 
mission should include the services now being rendered by such 
organizations and that the American Council on Education 
should act as the fiscal agent of the funds of the proposed com- 
mission. Details of the composition of a governing board of 
ten individuals and recommendations for its operation, includ- 
ing the allocation of funds for research, were set forth in the 
preliminary report. It is impossible to predict at this time what 
the outcome of the recommendations will be. 


INCREASED SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR 
THe EDUCATIONAL RECORD 


Due to increased costs in manufacture, the Council regret- 
fully has found it necessary to increase the subscription price 
of THe EDUCATIONAL REcorD to $3.00 a year—75¢ a single 
copy—beginning with the January 1947 issue. 





